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No. 16. Vol. IV. October, 1901. 


A MEMORIAL ADDRESS.* 
By Professor H. C. Beeching. 


*“* The words of the wise are as goads.” 


yy seems to me that the words ot Holy Scripture that 

Dave been chosen as a motto for this memorial tablet 

in your Church to John Ruskin admirably express the 

DD) service which Ruskin performed to this generation. 

= It was essentially the service of stimulus. It was the 

work of a prophet. His cry was, ‘‘Oh, that my people would see 
and know, and consider and understand.” Often it was, ‘‘ their 
ears are heavy and their eyes have they closed, lest they should see 
with their eyes and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
heart.”” But in the event, because he refused ever to despair,— 
because he went on with his message whether we listened or not, 
he has had a prophet’s reward; we are building his sepulchre; we 
acknowledge now with gratitude, that he has opened our eyes to 
some of the beauty and the mystery of the world in which we live. 
(i.) It was first of all the beauty of the world that he tried to 
shew us; he lavished his marvellous gift of painting landscape in 
words, in order to goad us to open our eyes and look frankly at 
nature, and see for ourselves whether Turner was after all such a 


* Delivered in St. Paul’s Church, Herne Hill, February, 1901, on the occasion of the unveiling 
of a memorial to John Ruskin by Mr. Holman Hunt, 
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madman as we thought; whether the light we had never seen on 
sea or land, was not there after all; whether Nature was not even 
a finer draughtsman, and a more splendid colourist than her most 
devoted and observant disciple; and though many of us perhaps 
enjoyed the magnificent prophesyings of Modern Painters, for their 
own sake as literature, just as the Israelites of Ezekiel’s day listened 
to his prophecy, as “the very lovely song of one that hath a 
pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument,” yet there were 
those, who were afterwards to reform our modern English school 
of painting, who did react upon the stimulus, and began to use 
their eyes, with what wonderful effect we know. 

(ii). And then having tried to open our eyes to the beauty of 
nature, Ruskin went on to shew us that, as beauty was the 
Creator’s token of joy in His labour, so beauty would always ac- 
company creative labour in which the children of God took noble 
and honest joy; at least that it could not else be looked for. It 
was the stimulus of this teaching, most clearly contained in the 
Stones of Venice, and notably in the celebrated chapter upon the 
“‘ Nature of Gothic,” which early in life fired the genius of William 
Morris. And if you consider the change that has passed over the 
ordinary interior of an English home, the change to simplicity, to 
brightness of colour, to refinement of form,—a change shewing 
itself in many various ways,—amongst others, in a desire to ac- 
cumulate in our houses objects of beauty, just because they are 
beautiful,—you will admit that in this way also, Ruskin has 
achieved a great end. For although it is quite possible to love 
beauty, without the added sense that it is one revelation of the 
divine spirit in the world and in man, yet, if beauty is that, it is 
surely well that it should be loved. 

(ii). But as Mr. Ruskin’s life went on it was more and more 
the underlying principles of God’s government of the world, that 
he laboured to impress upon us. Englishmen seemed to him to 
be living more and more without noble purpose in their lives; and 


he began to feel that he had been working like an unskilfal 
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gardener who gave his labour to branches instead of to the root, in 
speaking to us of making beautiful works of art, before we had 
made our lives noble. It was a profound conviction of his that 
the greatest works of art belonged to periods in the world’s history 
when men’s lives were inspired with generous purposes, and with 
faith in divine ideals; and so he turned aside from his first en- 
deavour,—to stimulate our perception of the beautiful,—in order to 
devote himself to the prior work of stimulating our perception of 
what was sound and true in morals and social life. Ruskin brought 
us face to face with the fact, that although the talent for painting 
or architecture or poetry was an incommunicable gift of God, not 
to be gainsaid; for no man can make himself an artist; yet what 
the man is, in his deep nature, will come out in his work, and make 
that work spiritual and capable of inspiring other men, or make it 
earthly, sensual, and devilish. And so he set out upon a crusade, 
which seemed to many artists and men of letters merely blind folly, 
the motto of which was that great word of Christ—‘ Make the 
tree good, then its fruit will be good.” ‘Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God, and all these things shall be added.” You want, he 
would say, a great national art,—you want a great school of paint- 
ing, of architecture ;—well, what ideas have you got that are worth 
expressing? what do you worship? as far as I can see you worship 
nothing but Mammon—your soul is vulgar. 

And so he declared a Holy War against the current Political 
Economy, against the current notions of Education, against the 
current notions of Religion ;—all in the interest of man’s soul 
and the good life. To that warfare, which was indeed a long and 
hard and bitter struggle, he devoted all the powers at his com- 
mand,—an analytic gift, which Mazzini declared to be the most 
powerful in Europe, of which Unto this Last gave memorable 
proof, a gift of humour and of caustic wit and exquisite irony, 
under which the pompous fool felt uncomfortable, a gift of 
passion and of imagination which made his words burn and flash 
as no other words have done in our generation. When he spoke 
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of the reckless luxury, the deforming mechanism, and the squalid 
misery of modern life, men at first shrugged their shoulders, and 
told him to stick to his art; but in time the truth won its way, 
his words were as goads; kick against the pricks as men might, 
the pricks asserted themselves; men, especially young men, began 
to ponder; and the result has been a revolution in our books of 
Political Economy, and a large measure of Christian principle 
introduced into the relations of capital and labour, workmen and 
employers. And those of us, whose fortunes have not been 
organised on the large scale, have in our smaller spheres felt and 
owned the stimulus of his searching criticism. Speaking simply 
for myself I cannot exaggerate the debt that I feel I owe to one 
little volume that was given me twenty-five years ago for a school 
prize,—a volume that contained the three famous lectures called 
Sesame and Lilies. 1 cannot understand the composition of the 
human being who could read the last of the three—that called 
“The Mystery of Life and its Arts,” without deep searchings of 
conscience. I believe there are many people, who under Divine 
Providence owe their conversion, their adoption of the service ot 
Jesus Christ, in preference to the service of self, to the impulse 
received from such writings of Ruskin. 

But, (and this is the last point I wish to make) Ruskin did more 
even than teach, he wrought. We are accustomed to point out in 
the case of our Master, that while His words fell on deaf ears, the 
story of His life and death touched the imagination of the world. 
I think that, in its measure, this is true of all the saints and 
prophets; and it is trueof Ruskin. At first, of course, those who 
scoffed at his teaching, scoffed tenfold at his practice. ‘ Here was 
a man,” they said, “flying in the face of acknowledged and 
scientific laws in deference to his own private interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which everybody knows as well as he does, 
and of course respects—but obviously it was not meant to be 
obeyed, in the letter.” But Ruskin went his own way—founded 
his Guild of St. George, and endeavoured instead of preaching to 
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the multitudes who would not listen, to train some few men in the 
principles which he believed to be true. 

And at last, after many years, the reaction came. What passed 
through men’s minds, I may represent in the words of a not alto- 
gether friendly critic :* “‘ Here is the greatest master of the English 
tongue, one of the most splendid lights of our noble literature, 
one to whom a dozen paths of ambition lay open, who had every- 
thing that could be offered by genius, fame, wealth, social popularity, 
and intense sensitiveness to all lovely things,—and this man after 
thirty years of untiring labour, devotes himself to train, teach, 
delight and inspire a band of young men, girls, workmen, children, 
—all who choose to come round him. He lavishes the whole of 
his future upon them; he brings to their door his treasures of art, 
science, literature, and poetry; he founds and endows museums ; 
he offers these costly and precious collections to the people; he 
wears out his life in teaching them the elements of art, the elements 
of manufactures, the elements of science; he shows workmen how 
to work, girls how to draw, to sing, to play; he gives up to them 
his wealth, his genius, his peace, his whole life. He is not content 
with writing books in his study, with enjoying art at home or 
abroad ; he must carry his message into the streets. He gave 
himself up,—not to write down beautiful thoughts; he seeks to 
build up a beautiful world.” 

I venture to submit to you, that such a going down into the 
streets, or I would prefer to say, such an attempt to regenerate by 
his ideas some small portion of the actual world, however much 
it may at first be censured as Quixotic, and however much it may 
blunder in the first efforts to give concrete life to ideas, is often 
just the impulse that is required to convince the world that the ideas 
offered them are ideas really, and not merely words however beau- 
tiful. The proof of the fertility of an idea must be in its actual 
fruitfulness, and it is when the corn of wheat is content to fall into 
the ground and mix with the humble earth that it displays its 


* Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
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fruitfulness. Iam not sure that the words of Ruskin which have 
gone straightest and deepest into the hearts of his countrymen have 
not been some of those which were primarily addressed to a small 
and despised company in the pages of Fors Clavigera. 





vii 


AT RUSKIN’S GRAVE. 
By the Rev. Joseph Wood. 


I 


Ait was my privilege to stand by Ruskin’s grave in 
VY Coniston churchyard. There, within sight of the hills 
a é and waters he loved so well, beneath the lights and 
mS shadows of those changing skies he taught us to ap- 
preciate—there he sleeps his last sleep. It is a simple country 
churchyard in which he lies, and his grave is just a turf-covered 
mound, like those of the humble peasants around. Only at its 
head there is now erected a memorial cross. The day before, I 
had stood by Wordsworth’s simple grave in Grasmere, where the 
Rotha makes its quiet music, and in sight of the little cottage 
where his best work was done. How eminently fitting in both 
cases is the last resting place—far more so than if their bones 
had been laid in Westminster Abbey. Not only their lives but 
so much of their thought and work is interwoven with the sights 
and sounds, the charm and magic of the Lakes, and nothing could 
be more appropriate than that they should finally rest in the 
enchanted country to which they had given their hearts. 

Ruskin’s grave is close by the churchyard wall on the western 
side of the lake. Looking across the water to the eastern side 
you see Brantwood, his home for the last thirty years of his life. 
It was my good fortune to arrive just as the memorial cross was 
being lifted into its place. The cross was designed by Mr. 
Collingwood, the writer of Ruskin’s Life, and at one time his 
secretary. It is a tall, slender shaft, about nine feet from the 
ground, and of the type lately revived from ancient work of the 
age before the Norman Conquest. The actual cross takes shape 
at the head, its arms not extending beyond the width of the 
column itself. The stone, hard and green, is supplied from the 
neighbouring quarries of Tilberthwaite. The base is cut into 
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three Calvary steps, as they are called, usual in such monuments. 
The column itself is most elaborately and minutely covered with 
symbolical designs representing the master’s greatest works. At 
the bottom of the column and on the side facing the lake and 
looking east is a figure with a lyre, symbolising the poetic strain 
in all the earlier writings, but especially imaging the poetry ot 
architecture. Above this in a panel of interlaced work is Ruskin’s 
name, and the dates 1819-1900, the only inscription thought 
necessary, all the rest of the story being told in pictures. Over 
the name is the figure of an artist sketching, with pine trees in the 
foreground, while in the distance is forcibly indicated a range of 
snow-capped mountains and the rising sun—the device on the 
cover of Modern Painters. Above is the Lion of St. Mark from 
the Stones of Venice, and above that the Golden Candlestick of the 
Tabernacle from The Seven Lamps of Architecture. The narrow 
south edge is filled with a scroll of his favourite wild-rose in bud, 
blossom and fruit, and on the boughs there are the creatures he 
wrote about with such affection in Love’s Meinie and elsewhere— 
the squirrel, robin and kingfisher. This is meant to symbolise 
Ruskin’s interest in natural history. On the opposite north edge 
is a simple interlaced pattern. The west side, looking towards 
the mountains, represents his ethical and social teaching. At the 
bottom is the parable of the workmen in the vineyard receiving 
each his penny from the master—Unto this Last. Then a design 
from Sesame and Lilies, and in the middle Fors Clavigera, the 
Angel of Fate holding the club, key and nail of that famous 
creation. Over this is a Crown of Wild Olives, and at the top 
St. George and the Dragon. The cross head on one side bears a 
sphere symbolising in these old sculptures the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, while the other side has a disc with the Fylfot, or revolving 
cross, the ancient image of eternal life. 

Looking at this column, representing on its eastern side his art 
teaching and on its western side his teaching on life, ethics and 
social reform, and both crowned by the religion of the cross and 
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faith in eternal Righteousness, I could not but recall with love 
and gratitude the enormous mass of quickening ideas and musical 
speech about a thousand things, divine and human, beautiful and 
good, which for a whole half-century, Ruskin gave to his fellow- 
men, That pictured strip of stone brought vividly to mind the 
immense range and variety of his teaching. Greek sculpture, 
Italian art, English poetry; the way of the wind with the clouds ; 
seas in storm or at rest; the rocks of Jura and the Cumberland 
hills, the snows of the Alps, the cathedrals of Europe, the con- 
dition and education of the poor, the meaning and uses of wealth, 
the dignity of labour, the laws of political economy,—he taught 
us to look on all these things with new eyes. “He had under- 
standing much and largeness of heart. He spoke to us of trees, 
from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall; he spoke 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things and of fishes.” 

Then as I looked on the east side of the column which symbol- 
ised his earlier work, his art criticisms and teaching, and then 
looked on the west side which symbolised his later teaching on 
life and ethics, I thought how all his art teaching had been a sort 
of preface to his teaching of humanity, purity, discipline and 
religion. A great French writer, whose book is entitled: Ruskin 
and the Religion of Beauty, tells us that Ruskin discusses morality, 
industry and religion, in order to lead us up to a higher sense otf 
art. It would be truer far to say that Ruskin began by preaching 
to us a higher sense of art in order to lead up to a truer under- 
standing of morality, industry, religion and humanity. 

Ruskin may be viewed from many points of view, but that 
column over his grave reminds us that his fame will be found in 
two main efforts: first, as an interpreter of Nature and Art, and 
second, as an interpreter of Life and Religion. But in both 
the ethical note is conspicuous, always present, and always rever- 
berating. When he tells us that “great art is adoration,” that 
“noble ornament is man’s delight in his work,” that “ you can 
only learn noble art from noble persons,” or “‘ that art is the quest 
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of beauty in the spirit of delight,” and once again, that “ all great 
art is praise”’—-when he utters these things art is lifted up into a 
higher region than that of ‘schools of painting, and spring exhi- 
bitions, and the chatter of esthetic tea-tables. It begins to take 
on ethical values and spiritual aims. From the first we hear the 
voice of the prophet. It is not, as has been asserted, that at forty 
years of age he passed from art to ethics, but that the ethics which 
formed so important a feature in his philosophy of art then came 
to the front as the motive passion of his life. The clearness with 
which he saw the need of truth and purity in art trained him to 
see the need of truth and purity in life. Everyone will remember 
how that gem-like saying of Jesus: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God,” is applied by Ruskin to the discernment 
of beauty in nature and beauty in art. For him the harmony of 
colour and melody of glowing line are never fully interpreted 
except when the heart is attuned to God. The sceptic’s levity 
which ridicules every moral ideal in fiction, statue or person, and 
sneers at any attempt to limit the licence of brilliant passion, was 
to him sheer sacrilege. The beauty of nature was the Shekinah 
of a Divine Presence, and woe to rude hands that would seek 
therein the adornment of vice. According to Ruskin’s doctrine, 
an exquisite flower or a splendid sunset could never be seen aright 
unless the heart of the seer was touched with love of purity. 

Modern Painters and The Seven Lamps are full of ethics. Every 
chapter throbs with moral impulse and is aglow with spiritual fire. 
The passion for righteousness, which gives his later works the 
power of Hebrew prophecy, kindled in his heart as early as the 
love of beauty, and made his art teaching a revelation of the 
Divine significance of beauty. And of this twofold aspect of his 
genius the column over his grave is a fitting memorial. 





OLD BARMOUTH AND THE ST. GEORGE’S GUILD. 
By Edith M. Andrews. 


be g(a) HUNDRED years ago the rare visitor to the busy 
NZ ANY) little port of Serenath or Bermo, as it still is in 
eth ye Welsh, if he crossed the Estuary by ferry or sailed 
L\. y) safely from the West over the harbour bar, landed on 
- a short quay and saw towering up above him the little 
“Gibraltar of Wales,” dotted with the houses of its merchants 
and fishermen. There are still standing some of the old pier 
cottages and part of an early 15th century house that he must have 
passed to reach the straggling High Street of low houses with 
stone steps leading up to the second story—a Welsh fashion dating 
from the days when the wild hill people came down and fought in 
the streets of the towns. Here behind the modern line of shops 
and hotels stands a little inn which still professes to provide post- 
ing accommodation, as doubtless it did to our traveller if he came 
by road a hundred or even fifty years ago. 

To-day, starting from this little inn, Hen Blas, we can climb by 
winding ways and many steps into a Barmouth but little changed 
since then. Now as then it shows a grey front to the world, but 
its windows and terraces are as balconies from which to watch the 
ever-passing pageant of the day. 

From the time when the sun lights the morning mists on the 
Eastern Mountains and turns the Estuary into a sheet of silver, 
until he has burned all day above the open sea and sunk a copper- 
disk behind the hills of Carnarvonshire, these grey walls radiate 
his light and heat, the children climb and re-climb the stony stair- 
ways, lean cats come out and bask on the tops of the walls or creep 
stealthily between the great tufts of valerian and saponaria, strings 
of coloured garments flutter in the breeze, fishing nets dry after 
the night’s work, and all day long the old guttural Welsh is heard 
about the hill. 
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Just above the inn the courts are darker, less airy and less 
sanitary, though more picturesque than those on the higher levels 
where the sun and wind are always working for the town authori- 
ties; above, the air, moreover, is fully fumigated by the countless 
chimneys, and when the wind is from the sea the smoke of the 
lower cottages inevitably enters the doors and windows of those 
above. Socially there is a graduated rise also, the houses take to 
themselves dormer windows, stand upon more spacious ledges, 
and in the case of St. George’s Terrace—a terrace of two in this 
miniature world—develop into houses of a different though still 
simple type; highest of all stands a substantial stone house, whose 
occupant was the former owner, and is now the trustee of the cot- 
tages below. 

One day, in the December of 1874, the postman climbed up 
with the following letter in his bag for the good lady of this house 
at the top. Thus it runs: 


December 15. ’74. 
Herne Hill, S.E., London. 
My dear Madam,—Again I have been, to my great vexation, 


prevented from at once replying to your most kind and important 
letter. The ground and houses which you offer me are exactly 
the kind of property I most wish to obtain for the St. George’s 
Company. I accept them at once with very glad thanks, and will 
endeavour soon to come and see them and thank you and your son 
in person. 

No cottagers shall be disturbed, but in quiet and slow ways as- 
sisted, as each may deserve or wish to better their houses in sanitary 
and comfortable points. My principle is to work with the minutest 
possible touches, but with steady end in view, and by developing 
as I can the energy of the people I want to help. 

I will write more to your son if possible to-morrow, but am still 


heavily over-worked. Always gratefully yours, 


John Ruskin. 


The houses mentioned are thirteen of those upon the upper part 
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of our hill and the land, heather land above, “just the kind and in 
the kind of place I should like,” says the writer of the letter a 
month later. And thus it came about that Ruskin, on behalf of 
his social scheme, accepted from Mrs. Talbot this gift as the first 
property of the Guild; by his wish she remained in absolute 
control. 

He came down in the Summer of 1876 and made the acquain- 
tance of his new tenants, one of whom was a man after his own 
heart, a Monsieur Guyard, the Author of ‘ Lettres aux Gens de 
Frotey,” the people of his native “ gentil petit village,” for whom 
he had tried his little social experiment, the establishment of a 
Commune Modele, and thereby aroused so much hostility among 
the clergy that after two years he was driven to give up the work 
in despair. He was well known to the distinguished men of his 
own country, and counted Lamartine and Victor Hugo among his 
personal friends. Those were stormy days for philanthropic work 
in France, and in the early days of the siege of Paris fate brought 
him to England and destined him to be the tenant of a man with 
whom he was so sincerely in sympathy. 

It is pleasant to picture the meeting between the two men in the 
little vine-clad house, one of the Terrace now called St. George’s, 
and pleasant to hear Ruskin’s delighted exclamation, ‘‘ These things 
which I am now discovering and trying to teach, you knew and 
taught when I was a child.” 

Too short were these happy days of intercourse and the parting 
pathetic, for they were not to meet again. The kiss which Ruskin 
bent down to give the old man in farewell seems now as we look 
back to be the gentle and appropriate close to the loving efforts of 
their lives. Shortly after this Ruskin’s great mental breakdown 
(foreshadowed in those words of the letter ‘‘ heavily over-worked’’) 
removed him from all actual management of the Guild. M.Guyard 
lived on for six years longer, cultivating his little terrace gardens 
above the house, and then eighteen ago the visitor on the sands 
might have seen a strange procession, with a white clad figure at 
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its head, climbing slowly up by these same terraces to the rocks 
and heather above. It was bearing all that was mortal of the old 
man to the resting place he had chosen high on the hill. 

Another tenant, an old man called Garibaldi from his likeness 
to the Italian patriot, lived in the little cottage which he had named 
‘‘Caprera.”” It is a humble little place, but it was the home of a 
scholar and of one who was familiar with some of his landlord’s 
books. He it was who made that most crushing remark on their 
author’s style, “‘ Yes, Mr. Ruskin says some very good things; but 
it is a pity he does not write better English, for then I should un- 
derstand it better.” His widow is still living in the cottage, but 
the blinds were down, the door padlocked, weeds were growing 
rampant in the little front terrace; the old woman, the neighbours 
said, was away ill in Manchester while on a visit to her daughters, 
but the cottage was being kept for her “ until she came home.” 

Kindly are the relations existing between the tenants and the 
Guild as represented by Mrs. Talbot, and, at the same time, prac- 
tical and just; tenants well behaved and able to pay their rent are 
leniently dealt with in times of misfortune or ill-health, and every- 
thing possible is done to leave the old people in their homes to the 
end. Every year sees some little alteration in the construction or 
decoration of the cottages, and the Guild receives no surplus 
income from the rents. 

Mrs. Talbot has, within the last few years, given a large tract of 
heather, grass and rock, lying above and to the west, into the hands 
of the National Trust Fund, which holds it “for the enjoyment of 
the people of Barmouth for ever.’’ Here at least the jerry-builder 
will advertise no eligible sites for gaunt terraces. Too many 
beautiful spots on either side have already been desecrated, but here 
there will always be some “common” land from which the hill- 
dwellers may enjoy the sunsets in the open west. 

Of the present occupants it is hardly possible in an hour or so 
spent upon the hill to learn anything. A peep or so of an interior, 


an old woman with a youthful face working a sewing machine by 
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the open door, a few steps down and a young man shaving an old 
man by Ais open door, neighbours chatting on the ledges and stair- 
ways. Much of their life these Summer days is lived out-of-doors. 
Imagination must picture the Winter fire-lit rooms when the rain 
lashes the little window panes and the great gales are driving the 
sea in ruffled flounces to the shore far below, and the clouds hurry 
on to boil and swirl about the summits of the Cader Idris range. 
He is fortunate if his visit includes a still night when the moon has 
all the world to herself. He can mount the stairways with due 
caution and see her face reflected from the curtained window panes, 
and look down on the roofs of the now silent cottages over the 
sleeping town to the silver sea. No, it is not possible for the brief 
summer visitor to learn much of the lives which are lived behind 
these little grey fronts, unless he should come with their Welsh 
upon his tongue, for the people still draw back into themselves it 
the stranger have an entirely Saxon air about him. The children, 
however, are friendly and merry, pretty and bright, and the little 
girl in red, by the oldest cottage, may serve as a type of the rest. 
In one short hour she got a good deal of variety out of life: begin- 
ning with a large slice of bread and butter and some water straight 
from the tap, then a descent to the town and return with a fresh 
supply of butter in a basin, taking peeps at the sketcher by the 
way; a stormy interlude and a few tears over the balustrade 
followed, and a sound of a voice in the cottage, but not for long, 
and the sketch was finished to the enlivening strains of ‘ Rule 
Britannia,” sung with great precision, and a slightly foreign accent, 
very charming to hear from the little Welsh Briton in scarlet 
against the old cottage front. 

So the children have smiled and wept and sung the generations 
long, and the sea and sky have smiled and wept and sung around 
them, and always as they grew to man and womanhood and left 
their children in turn behind them, the battlements of rock have 
stood guardian above, glittering after the storm-cloud, glowing in 
the sunshine, the perpetual joy of its people—* Dinas o’leu ”— 
The Fortress of Light. 
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Two letters from Mr. Ruskin addressed to Miss Rose Graves, 
of the Cork High School. 


Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 
8th June, 1886. 
Dear Miss Rose, 

I have a letter from Miss Martin to-day giving me the 
most thrilling and enchanting accounts of the way you won’t do 
horrid things, and a great deal more about you, which makes me 
sure you are exactly the sort of girl I’ve been looking for and 
wanting to teach altogether myself, this ever so long. So—wi// 
you just try me for a bit? Your roses—for which ever so many 
and many thanks—are quite living and glowing—but they are not 
quite so soft as real roses are, and their green leaves curl about too 
much. The beauty of a rose leaf is in being very flexible—and 
not letting itself being put out of its own way. 

Will you please try to do the bit of bud and leaf enclosed— 
any colour of not too dark grey writing paper will do—they are 
natural size of the dearest little rose that is if only it were just 
the least bit less thorny. The big leaf is enlarged however to 
shew the odd flat top. If you find them too small for you I'll 
send you a bolder copy. This is only just to ask leave to have 
you to teach—and be 

Ever your grateful, 


(Signed) J. Ruskin. 
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Brantwood, Coniston, Lancashire, 
14th September, 1886. 
Dear Miss Rose, 

I am so very glad of your letter—and will help you all 
that ever I can. I think we shall get some sunsets done some day, 
but there must be no more idling, and mere feasting of eyes. 

Surely your hand is changed? Before my illness did not I get 
a little word from you, which I did not mean to lose but cannot 
find, written in a dainty little ripple of a hand as small as this, Saying 
you would do all I told you? 

I think you ought for the first practice to determine to write 
a pretty upright fine hand. It leads to much in drawing and 
thinking too. I am always trying to form mine; still at 18 it 
can be done in a month. ——~ 

Ever affectionately yours, 


(Signed) John Ruskin. 


Please draw or paint, a little bit of anything to send me soon. 
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LECTURE BY LORD AVEBURY TO THE 
RUSKIN UNION. 








AN the evening of Friday, June 28th, the Members ot 
Ye the Ruskin Union were gratified by a lecture from the 
72 Right Hon. Lord Avebury, given in the Hall, at 
A) Whitelands College, King’s Road, Chelsea, by the 
kind permission of the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, the 
Principal. The subject of the lecture was “‘ The History of Coins 
and Money,” and it was amply illustrated by limelight views of 
reproductions of rare and beautiful numismatic specimens. The 
lecture was prefaced by some interesting personal reminiscences of 
Ruskin, which by the kindness of Lord Avebury, we are here 
enabled to reproduce, as follows : 

“T accepted with pleasure your invitation to come here and 
address you this evening, because, for one reason, I was glad of the 
opportunity of expressing my admiration and affection for the great 
man in whose honour your Association has been founded. 

He was an old friend for a great many years past: I am an 
intense admirer of his writings, especially of his descriptions of 
scenery, and I was warmly attached to him personally. His 
opinions were not always mine, but I think we agreed more often 
than not, and our differences of opinion never in any way formed 
a cloud or a shadow between us. 

I remember for instance receiving a great shock, when some 
years ago having ventured to draw up a list of a hundred books 
which I thought everyone might read with advantage, I suddenly 
found two nights afterwards in the Pa// Mall a criticism by Mr. 
Ruskin, condemning what he called ‘ the rubbish and poison”’ I re- 
commended.* But I confess to being somewhat relieved when, on 
looking through the books which he had struck out of my list, I 
found they included Marcus Aurelius, Aristotle, Confucius, and 


* See Saint George for January, 1901 (Vol. IV, No. 13, pp. 77-8.) 
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Thomas a Kempis, so that I hope I had not done so much harm 
after all. 

Another subject on which we entirely differed was on the rela- 
tions of insects to flowers. He came down to stay with me once, 
and J endeavoured to convince him on the point, but only succeeded 
in making him rather unhappy and left him entirely unconverted. 
Some time afterwards however in the Hortus Inclusus, which con- 
tains many of his letters, I was very much interested and rather 
pleased to find the following account of that discussion. ‘I have 
been made so miserable by a paper of Sir John Lubbock’s on 
flowers and insects, that I must come and whine with you. He 
says, and really as if he knew it, that insects, chiefly bees, entirely 
originate flowers; that all scent, colour, pretty form, is owing to 
bees; that flowers which insects do not care for, have no scent, 
colour, nor honey.’ It seems to me, that it is likelier that the 
flowers which have no scent, colour, nor honey, don’t get any 
attention from the bees. But the man really knows so much 
about it, and has tried so many pretty experiments, that he makes 
me miserable.’ I am very sorry to have made him miserable, and 
do not quite understand why he was so. But I must not allow 
myself to wander into the recollections of my old friend, but must 
come to the more immediate subject on which you requested me 
to address you. 

Here also was another point of difference. Ruskin condemned 
Bankers and the receipt of interest. He also condemned the 
ownership of land, and still more the making of railways. It was 
rather a relief to me afterwards to find that he was not only 
an owner of land, but also the possessor of some thousands of 
pounds of Bank of England stock ; so that I was able to claim him 
as a brother Banker after all. He has however justified his posi- 
tion by saying: ‘I hold bank-stock, and I take the interest of it, 
because though taking an interest is in the abstract as wrong as 
war, the entire fabric of society is at present so connected with both 
usury and war, that it is not possible violently to withdraw, nor 
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wisely to set an example of withdrawing, from either evil. I am 
certain that for the present it is better that I should receive my 
dividends as usual, and that Miss Hill should continue to collect 
my rents in Marylebone.’ 

I should like, however, in all seriousness to question another 
statement of my old friend. He says: ‘Our merchants say openly 
that no man can become rich by honest dealing, and it is precisely 
because fraud and usury are the chief means of becoming rich.’ 
Now this I venture altogether to question. It shows an entire 
want of comprehension of the present state of business, and I 
venture to say is by no means a fair attack upon the commercial 
world. I should rather say that no man, or very few men, have 
become rich except by fair and honest dealing.” 

Addressing himself more immediately to his subject, “‘ The 
History of Money,” Lord Avebury said that money seems to us so 
obvious a convenience, even so much a necessity of commerce, that 
it appears almost inconceivable that those who sculptured the 
Sphinx, who built the Pyramids and the Temples of Assyria should 
have had no money, Yet it seems certain that this was the case. 

The word “money” in the 17th chapter of Genesis is in the 
original, Keseph, “silver” as it is correctly rendered in the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate. The ‘pieces of silver”’ also referred 
to silver by weight. Shekel, also, originally denoted a weight like 
our own “ Pound.” The earliest true coinage was probably that 
of Lydia as stated by Herodotus. 

Lord Avebury then showed a number of coins on the screen, 
giving a short account of each and beginning with one of Croesus, 
King of Lydia, stamped only on one side as was the custom at 
first, and oval in shape. Then an “obol” of Pheidon, King of 
¥gina ; a Daric or gold coin of Darius ; some beautiful Greek coins 
—Philip of Macedon, Alexander the Great; one of Lysimachus 
with a portrait of Alexander, the first human head put on a coin; 
a shekel, perhaps of Simon Maccabeus; a coin of Cleopatra, with 
her own portrait; one of Cesar; the “penny,” or rather denarius 
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which Christ asked for when the Jews asked him about paying 
tribute to Cesar; one of Pontius Pilate, struck in the year of the 
Crucifixion; one of Antoninus Pius, with the figure of Britannia 
which has been copied on our penny; Marcus Aurelius the great 
Imperial Philosopher ; some of our first British coins, copied from 
the stater of Philip of Macedon, which has a head of Apollo on 
one side, and a chariot and horses on the other, but gradually 
became so modified that it would be difficult to say which was the 
head of Apollo and which was the chariot and horses; a coin of 
Cymbeline ; and one of Haroun Alraschid. He then traced up 
our English coinage, showing amongst others the first penny— 
that of Offa; one of Alfred; a rose noble; the first shilling and 
sovereign, both of Henry VII, whose coins also gave the first 
portrait of an English King ; and ending with a rupee of Queen 
Victoria. He also showed some very curious Chinese coins; and 
one of the last ‘‘ Exchequer Tallies.” 

The lecture was listened to with the greatest interest by a large 
audience ; and votes of thanks were passed at its close to the 
lecturer, and to the Principal for his kind loan of the Hall. 











CARLYLE’S PAST AND PRESENT* 
By the Rev. W. B. Dalby. 


HIS work was written in 1843, when Carlyle was 

forty-eight years old. It represents his maturest con- 

victions and displays the characteristic qualities of his 

genius at their fullest perfection. It had been pre- 

ceded by Sartor Resartus and The French Revolution, 
it was followed by Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches—the most 
successful of all his works, since it revolutionised English opinion 
of one of the greatest of Englishmen. So that Past and Present 
stands in the very centre of Carlyle’s most brilliant work, and the 
best judges agree that it is worthy of its place there. 

In no book does Carlyle give freer play to that riotous rugged 
dialect of his—his emphatically ; for the man is in it—all his scorn 
of conventionalities, all his divine rages, his grim satiric humour, 
his vivid and daring imagination. No other man ever wrote or 
spoke Carlylese; no man ever will: it is the property of the 
master, and is the perfect expression of his thought and life. 
Like himself, it is forcible and direct—goes straight to the mark, 
so that the meaning is never uncertain for a moment. 

No writer ever attained greater perfection in vivid portraiture. 
Past and Present, though a work on social and political problems, 
contains quite a gallery of portraits—St. Edmund, Abbot Hugo, 
Abbot Samson, Plugson of Undershott, and many others—which 
stand out from the canvas in all the reality of life. A few bold 
strokes, a few tender touches; intense light on one or two sug- 
gestive details, broad shadows where detail is not needed—and the 
medieval monk or modern merchant is impressed upon your 
memory for ever. 


This power of portraiture is part of Carlyle’s poetic gift; for 


* A Paper read before the Bradford Ruskin Reading Guild. 
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though he wrote no poetry he wasa great poet. His book on the 
French Revolution has been described as a great Prose Epic ; for in 
its vivid realization of the dramatic incidents, and in its marvellous 
descriptions of the characters of that great historic catastrophe, it 
is indeed a poem. It is because of this poetic gift that persons of 
dull imagination always fail to understand and appreciate Carlyle. 
If you question them closely, you will find that they are equally 
unhappy with Tennyson, Browning, and Shakespeare. 

Carlyle then, is a man in whom the imagination is dominant and 
presides over all the other faculties. And the character of that 
imagination? You must not expect him to see things exactly as 
they are; neither must you expect from him a cold precise state- 
ment of his views—he always says more than he thinks, his devil 
is not so black as he paints him, his England not so entirely a 
country of quacks, dupes, knaves and fools. 


“The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven :” 


and we are but dull clods if we do not penetrate below his exag- 


gerations, his figures of speech, his fiery invective, his passionate 
objurgation, to the inner core of truth which glows in his heart of 
hearts. 

That inner core of truth is always a truth of man’s moral nature ; 
for Carlyle’s business is serious. His rdle is that of a prophet, 
and he never forgets the part. Nothing strikes one about him so 
much as his immense moral earnestness. You feel, as you read his 
books, that here is a man who cares nothing about success (it was 
indeed long before success came to him), nothing about literary 
distinction, but everything about his message. He has looked 
into the heart of the Universe; and what he has seen there has 
sobered him for ever. He has pondered over the tragedy and 
comedy of human life, and has wept over it and laughed over it the 
saddest laugh—scornful indeed, but ringing with the scorn of scorn 
—the bitterness of the man who would fain have thought well of 
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his kind if he could. His spirit is that of Isaiah when he had had 
the vision: ‘Woe is me, for I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes have 
seen the King.” 

Hence the deep pathos, the passionate sympathy which is the 
undertone of his writings. Many miss it altogether. Very few 
fully realize it. Yet why did he write? Why pour out his soul 
in those forty odd volumes? His books are one great appeal to 
the highest in man. Why is he so scornful of our littlenesses? 
Because he was so conscious of those higher possibilities which 
hitherto we had allowed to lie dormant. In reality this man who 
tells us we are all fools, takes the trouble to tell us so because he 
loves us. We shall find in Past and Present how tenderly he can 
brood over humanity; how any trace of nobleness in man or 
nation wins him; how he goes burrowing in the archives of the 
past, how he peers into all the chaos of the present, not because he 
enjoys the exposure of the weaknesses of human nature, but because 
he longs to find, in what man is and has been, the promise and the 
means to the attainment of a better ifuture. 

The great subject of Carlyle’s Past and Present is the condition 
of England. It was written in 1843, when the agitation against 
the Corn Laws was at its height. The Anti-Corn-Law League, 
under the leadership of Cobden and Bright, had fixed upon the 
most manifest of the evils which then afflicted the nation. During 
that year Cobden almost lived in public meetings, and the country 
was rapidly being won by his enthusiasm, his simplicity and 
disinterestedness, his cogent reasoning, his incessant activity. The 
prevailing distress had given rise to various other schemes of 
amelioration. Charles Buller was pressing upon Parliament his 
plan of state-aided emigration. A Free Trader moved for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the burdens and exemptions peculiar to the 
landed interest. The only important measure of the Government 
was a National Education Bill: but the Anti-Corn-Law League 
pointed out the folly of first taxing the people into poverty and 
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then taxing the impoverished to pay for the instruction of the 
starving. 

It was a time of painful unrest. The Old England of agricul- 
ture and quiet steady trading and a comparatively small population 
had passed away; and the new industrial England had not yet 
attained to ordered well-being. Distress was general. Mr. 
Cobden stated that in Dorsetshire, one in seven of the agricul- 
tural labourers was a pauper; and in the manufacturing districts, 
wages were so low and bread so dear, that the whole population 
was in a state of simmering discontent. The Reform Bill of 
1832, from which so much had been expected, had done nothing 
to relieve the burdens of the people; and it seemed as though 
government by ten-pound householders was to be as great a 
tailure as the Venetian oligarchy of the pre-Reform era of rotten 
boroughs and general bribery and corruption. 

At this point our great Prophet of Reality, and Seer into the 
heart of things in general, stepped down from his watch-tower 
and entered the fray, and this is how he opened his parable :-— 

“The condition of England, on which many pamphlets are 
now in the course of publication, and many thoughts unpublished 
are going on in every reflective head, is justly regarded as one of 
the most ominous, and withal one of the strangest, ever seen in 
this world. England is full of wealth, of multifarious produce, 
supply for human want in every kind; yet England is dying of 
inanition. With unabated bounty the land of England blooms 
and grows; waving with yellow harvests; thick-studded with 
work-shops, industrial implements, with fifteen millions of workers, 
understood to be the strongest, the cunningest and willingest our 
earth ever had; these men are here; the work they have done, 
the fruit they have realised is here, abundant, exuberant on every 
hand of us: and behold, some baleful fiat as of Enchantment has 
gone forth, saying, ‘ Touch it not, ye workers, ye master-workers, 
ye master-idlers; none of you can touch it, no man of you shall 
be the better for it; this is enchanted fruit!” On the poor 
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workers such fiat falls first, in rudest shape; but on the rich 
master-workers too it falls; neither can the rich master-idlers, 
nor any richest or highest man escape, but all are like to be 
brought low with it, and made ‘poor’ enough, in the money 
sense or a far fataller one.” (Book I, ch. 1.) 

And so he goes on, compressing into a few pages the agony of 
a nation—telling of workhouses, peopled by “tall robust men, 
mostly young or of middle age; of honest countenance, many of 
them thoughtful and even intelligent-looking:” of a Scotland, 
‘“‘once the home of peasant Stoicisms, Heroisms; valiant manful 
habits, noble and thrice-noble national virtues ;” but now suffering, 
“not in sharp fever-fits, but in chronic gangrene” of ‘‘ woe and 
desolation and destitution :” of ‘a Mother and a Father arraigned 
and found guilty of poisoning three of their children, to defraud a 
‘burial society’ of some £3. 8s. due on the death of each child,” 
the official authorities hinting ‘‘that perhaps the case is not 
solitary, that perhaps you had better not probe farther into that 
department of things:” of many other suggestive facts which 


show that the organization of society is going rapidly to chaos. 
So earnestly he speaks that you read on in low solemn tones, as 
though you felt that the words were those of the Prophetic Spirit 
invoked by Wordsworth, who hears— 


“ Humanity in fields and groves 
Pipe solitary anguish ; or must hang 
Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 
Within the walls of cities.” 


It is remarkable that now, after fifty years, the condition of 
England is still the burning question. ‘The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” the painful statistics collected and arranged 
with such striking effect by Mr. Charles Booth, General Booth’s 
terrible arraignment of our present social condition in his book 
In Darkest England and the Way Out—these, and books, 
pamphlets and articles innumerable, show that, whilst in many 
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ways we have vastly improved upon the state of things which 
prevailed in 1843, the real solution of the Social Problem has not 
come yet. Another prophet, too, has succeeded to the mantle of 
Carlyle. Of late years John Ruskin has to a large extent for- 
saken his natural calling as the interpreter to us of the beautiful, 
the true, the pure and the ideal in Art; because he has realised 
that the great question for Humanity, now and for a long time 
to come, is not how to make life gracious and lovely, but how to 
live at all in a truly civilised and ordered fashion. 

“ And indeed,” says he, “even the most hopeful of us cannot 
but now be in many things apprehensive. For this at least we all 
know too well, that we are on the eve of a great political crisis, 
if not of political change. That a struggle is approaching between 
the newly risen power of democracy and the apparently departing 
power of feudalism; and another struggle, no less imminent, and 
far more dangerous, between wealth and pauperism. These two 
quarrels are constantly thought of as the same. They are being 
fought together, and an apparently common interest unites for 
the most part the millionaire with the noble, in resistance to a 
multitude, crying, part of it for bread and part of it for liberty.” 
(Crown of Wild Olive, p. 173, Lecture IV, delivered December 
14th, 1869.) 

Our strikes, our Royal Commissions on the State of the National 
Industries, our eight-hours’ agitations, our miners giving them- 
selves a fortnight’s holiday to see whether wages cannot be raised 
by paralysing the trade of the country, the rapid and apparently 
unreasoning transferences of political power from one party to 
another and back again—these things, and many others, are but 
incidents in the long conflict, not yet within measurable distance 
of conclusion. 

Carlyle foresaw our present difficulties. He knew that the Corn 
Law would be abolished; he knew that measure after measure of 
an ameliorative tendency would be carried; he foresaw that more 
voting power would be conferred upon the people. He must have 
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smiled grimly at John Bright’s pans of joy over the achievements 
of the Manchester School—Corn-Law Abolition, Free Trade, and 
what not !—he acknowledged that these things would be the har- 
bingers of a period of prosperity —“ prosperity advancing by leaps 
and bounds,” to use Bright’s exulting language. He knew all this; 
and that our difficulty—the old trouble—would be upon us again, 
sooner or later. Here is his prophecy :— 

“Yes, were the Corn-Laws ended to-morrow, there is nothing 
yet ended; there is only room made for all manner of things 
beginning. The Corn-Laws gone, and Trade made free, it is as 
good as certain this paralysis of industry will pass away. We 
shall have another period of commercial enterprise, of victory and 
prosperity ; during which, it is likely, much money will again be 
made, and all the people may, by the extant methods, still for a 
space of years, be kept alive and physically fed. The strangling 
band of Famine will be loosened from our necks; and we shall have 
room again to breathe; time to bethink ourselves, to repent and 
consider! A precious and thrice-precious space of years; wherein 
to struggle as for life in reforming our foul ways; in alleviating, 
instructing, regulating our people; seeking, as for life, that some- 
thing like spiritual food be imparted to them, some real governance 
and guidance be provided them! It will be a priceless time. For 
our new period or paroxysm of commercial prosperity will and can, 
on the old methods of ‘Competition and Devil take the hindmost,’ 
prove but a paroxysm: a new paroxysm,—likely enough, if we do 
not use it better, to be our /ast. In this, of itself, is no salvation. 
If our Trade in twenty years, ‘flourishing’ as never Trade 
flourished, could double itself; yet then also, by the old Laissez- 
faire method, our population is doubled: we shall then be as we 
are, only twice as many of us, twice and ten times as unmanage- 
able!” (Book III, ch. 9). 

Well! here we are, not twenty, but fifty years afterwards. Our 
Trade has doubled itself, and so has our population. The distress 


is nothing like so apparent asin ’43. Weonly havea “submerged 
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tenth,”—probably the “submerged” were then a fifth of the 
population, though that rough estimate would make the actual 
number of sufferers still the same. We have done a great deal 
towards “reforming our foul ways; in alleviating, instructing, re- 
gulating our people.” ‘Spiritual food,” too, we have offered 
them, and even made some attempt at giving them “ real governance 
and guidance:” but Laissez-faire is with us still; Competition, 
though somewhat restricted, still rules our commerce. Now, as 
then, there is wealth enough in the country ; but how to get it—not 
egually (no one is foolish enough to dream of such a thing!)— 
but justly distributed ?—that is the real question of the day as it 
was in 1843. 

Did Carlyle answer that question? No! not at once. He put 
it and then left it; and dashed off into a most interesting and 
fascinating historical study. 


Let us have done with these perplexities and look into the face 
of aman. “As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the countenance of 
a man his friend.” We leave our labours and our difficulties, and 
we seek some friend whose life is lived amid totally different 
surroundings: we try to enter into his feelings, to understand his 
joys and sorrows, to discover the reasons of his failures and the 
secret of his successes; we try to solve Ais life-problem for him ; 
we go back, and lo! we have solved our own! It may not be in 
vain then, if we accompany Carlyle into the Feudal Era, and meet 
one of its heroes face to face. 

How little we are able to realize the life of England during 
the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when 
feudalism held sway! In those days every man was a soldier and 
was trained to the use of the far-famed English long-bow, the battle- 
axe or pike, and always held himself ready for service under his 
feudal superior. But Englishmen were not only an army when 
their faces were turned to a foreign foe, or to the partisans of some 
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neighbouring baron with whom their own lord might be at war. 
The whole organization of society was military. Society was care- 
fully graduated, and every man, from the king to the villein, 
knew his place; every grade had its appropriate dress; every 
position its well-defined code of duty and honour. Prices were 
regulated by law; markets controlled; wages in every trade fixed 
by Act of Parliament or ordinance of each Trade Guild ; “mighty 
and valiant beggars” hanged without ruth as a curse to society. 
Says Carlyle of the twelfth century :-— 

‘“‘ How much is still alive in England; how much has not yet 
come to life! A Feudal Aristocracy is still alive, in the prime of 
life; superintending the cultivation of the land, and less con- 
sciously the distribution of the produce of the land, the adjustment 
of the quarrels of the land; judging, soldiering, adjusting ; every- 
where governing the people—so that even a Gurth, born thrall of 
Cedric, lacks not his due parings of the pigs he tends. Govern- 
ing ;—and, alas, also game-preserving; so that a Robert Hood, 
a William Scarlet and others have, in these days, put on Lincoln 
coats, and taken to living, in some universal-suffrage manner, 
under the greenwood-tree ! 

‘*« How silent, on the other hand, lie all Cotton-trades and such- 
like; not a steeple-chimney yet got on end from sea to sea! 
— The Ribble and the Aire roll down, as yet unpolluted 
by dyers’ chemistry; tenanted by merry trouts and piscatory 
otters; the sunbeam and the vacant wind’s blast alone traversing 
those moors. Side by side sleep the coal-strata and the iron-strata 
for so many ages; no Steam-Demon has yet risen smoking into 
being. Saint Mungo rules in Glasgow ; James Watt still slumber- 
ing in the deep of Time. Mancunium, Manceaster, what we now 
call Manchester, spins no cotton—if it be not wool ‘cottons,’ 
clipped from the backs of mountain sheep. The Creek of the 
Mersey gurgles, twice in the four-and-twenty hours, with eddying 
brine, clangorous with sea-fowl; and is a Lither-pool, a lazy or 
sullen pool, no monstrous pitchy City, and sea-haven of the world ! 
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The centuries are big; and the birth-hour is coming, not yet 
come. Tempus ferax, tempus edax rerum.” (Book II, ch. 5.) 

In this old-world feudal England, so quiet, so thinly peopled, 
with its rudimentary civilization, its undeveloped arts and manu- 
factures, the Abbeys of the Church were as characteristic as the 
Castles of the Baronage. Amongst those Abbeys none were more 
famous than that of St. Edmondsbury. It was founded originally 
to commemorate a Saint and Martyr of Saxon times, of whose 
character and life but little is known. Of that little Carlyle has 
not failed to make use, since it reveals to us a faithful, simple, 
heroic life and death by cruellest but most glorious martyrdom— 
martyrdom inflicted by “certain Heathen physical-force ultra- 
Chartists, ‘Danes’ as they were then called ”’—invading pirates— 
“‘ proposing to the country mere Heathenism, confiscation, spolia- 
tion.” Edmund died, and his friends “raised his slain and martyred 


body; washed its wounds with fast-flowing universal tears; tears 
of endless pity, and yet of a sacred joy and triumph. The beauti- 
fulest kind of tears—indeed perhaps the beautifulest kind of thing : 


like a sky all flashing diamonds and prismatic radiance; all weep- 
ing, yet shone on by the everlasting sun.” 

Seven hundred years later the original wooden chapel “‘ has become 
a stone temple. Stately masonries, long-drawn arches, cloisters, 
sounding aisles buttress it, begirdle it far and wide. Regimented 
companies of men . . devote themselves in every generation, 
to meditate here on man’s Nobleness and Awfulness, and celebrate 
and show forth the same—thinking they will do it better here, in 
presence of God the Maker, and of the so Awful and so Noble 
made by Him.” (Book II, ch. 3.) And of that great Abbey 
and stately Monastery, our Samson is now Lord Abbot. 

When we first make his acquaintance he is a simple monk— 
merely sub-sacristan—a quite subordinate position. He is from 
Norfolk, the son of poor parents at Tottington there. He is “a 
personable man of seven and forty, stout made, stands erect as a 
pillar; with bushy eye-brows, the eyes of him beaming into you 
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in a really strange way; the face massive, grave, with a ‘very 
eminent nose ;’ his head almost bald, its auburn remnants of hair, 
and the copious ruddy beard, getting slightly streaked with gray.” 
(Book II, ch. 6.) When we meet him again, he is trudging 
along the way to the Bishop of Winchester’s house at Waltham. 
His weak and ineffective predecessor, Abbot Hugo, is dead; and 
the Prior and twelve monks (of whom Samson is one) have been 
elected by the Monastery to convey the nomination of a new Lord 
Abbot to the king, Henry II, now the Bishop’s guest at Waltham. 
His party has preceded him, but now, “he too gets upon the road; 
and, ‘carrying the sealed Paper in a leather pouch hung round his 
neck; and his frock-skirts looped over his elbow,’ showing sub- 
stantial stern-works, tramps stoutly along.” What a vivid picture ! 
Little as he knows it, that sealed paper (which contains the names 
of three monks, certified by an electoral committee of the six most 
venerable brethren, to be fittest for the vacant dignity) contains 
the name of Brother Samson; and he, tramping sturdily across 
Newmarket Heath to-day, shall return Lord Abbot, chosen of his 
brethren, approved and appointed by our Lord the King. Henry 
knows a man when he sees him, and has no difficulty in recognizing 
one here. ‘By God’s eyes,” says the King, ‘that one, I think, 
will govern the Abbey well.” (Book II, ch. 8.) And so this 
man suddenly finds himself Lord Abbot, “ mitred Peer of Parlia- 
ment, Lord of manor houses, farms, manors, and wide lands, a man 
with fifty knights ‘under him,” and a host of tenants, yeomen, 
villeins. Says Carlyle :—‘ We shall now get the measure of him 
by a new scale of inches, considerably more rigorous than the 
former was. For if a noble soul is rendered ten-fold beautifuler 
by victory and prosperity, springing now radiant as into his own 
due element and sun-throne; an ignoble one is rendered ten-fold 
and hundred-fold uglier, pitifuler.” (Book II, ch. 9.) 

Now in order that we may get the full benefit of our excursion 
into these far-away scenes and into this strange and unfamiliar life, 
let us try to see how Abbot Samson, as Carlyle depicts him, illus- 
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trates the best features of the Feudal System. Of that system he 
may be taken as the finest flower. Getting to know him—his 
character and work, we shall know the best of the England of 
those days. For the Abbot is merely a Spiritual Baron: under 
him and his Monastery, the organization of Society over the broad 
extent of their possessions, is precisely similar to that which exists 
in the domains of the great secular lords. Three great facts let 
us take note of: the two first relating to the personal characters 
of the great men of that age, and the other relating to the place 
they held among the people. 

First: They were men who believed in God and Heaven, in 
Hell and the Devil with unquestioning faith. Second: Those 
were days when Conscience was a living Force. Third: The 
military idea of Obedience and Subordination was an undisputed 
and indisputable law. 

Touching indeed are the proofs of this good Abbot’s living 
Faith. ‘fo him the crusades are no mere outburst of fanaticism, 
but the noblest of all earthly enterprises; and at the re-taking of 
Jerusalem by the Pagans, “he put on a cilice and hair shirt, and 
wore under-garments of hair-cloth, and abstained from flesh-meats 
ever after,’’—his life a shadowed life henceforth, for the sorrow 
which had fallen on the Universal Church. Perfect is the order 
in the monastery all his days: matins and compline, mass and even- 
song, make the ceaseless music of genuine devotion in the great 
church. Tender is the sentiment, deep and real the tearful yet 
exultant piety, with which, once only and in the dead of night, the 
Abbot uncovers the shrine, and looks upon the dear and sacred 
relics of the long-dead martyr. Carlyle’s chapter on this incident 
is full of true poetic feeling and tender pathos. In truth he loved 
this Abbot Samson, whom he unearthed from a forgotten monkish 
MS. ‘The great antique heart : how like a child’s in its simplicity, 
like a man’s in its earnest solemnity and depth! Heaven is over 
him wheresoever he goes or stands on the Earth; making the 
Earth a mystic temple to him, the Earth’s business all a kind of 
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worship. Glimpses of bright creatures flash in the common sun- 
light; angels yet hover doing God’s messages among men; that 
rainbow was set in the clouds by the hand of God! Wonder, 
miracle encompass the man; he lives in an element of miracle; 
Heaven’s splendour over his head, Hell’s darkness under his feet. 

. ‘The imaginative faculties?’ ‘Rude poeticages?’ ‘The 
primeval poetic element?’ Oh, for God’s sake, good reader, talk 
no more of all that! It was not a Dilettantism this of Abbot 
Samson. It was a reality, and it is one. The garment only of it 
is dead ; the essence of it lives through all Time and all Eternity !” 
(Book II, ch. 15). 

Abundant too, is the proof of the tenderness of the Abbot’s 
conscience. His religion is a Law of Duty, first to God and then 
to Man. ‘That he was a just clear-hearted man, this as the basis 
of all true talent, is presupposed. How can a man without clear 
vision in his heart first of all, have any clear vision in his head? 
It is impossible! Abbot Samson was one of the justest of judges.” 
(Book II, ch. 11.) And as no deed of injustice stained his admin- 
istration of the broad estates of his Abbey, as he rendered to all 
their due, even to the Jews, to whom his weak predecessor had 
made the Abbey heavily indebted ; so he exacted the faithful dis- 
charge of duty by his monks, of financial obligations by his tenants, 
and the full tale of labour by his villeins. Yet never unmercifully 
—always with a generous interpretation towards the weak and poor. 
God’s eyes were upon him, and Christ his Master had been gentle 
and loving and pitiful. ‘Do justice and love mercy, and walk 
humbly with thy God.” 

But the predominance of conscience is best illustrated in the 
vividly-realised episode of Henry of Essex—one of the Abbot’s 
favourite contemporary stories, and written down at his command 
by one of his monks. The story is too long to tell here. Suffice 
it to say that the Earl of Essex had displayed cowardice in the 
battle-field and had been challenged before the King by Robert of 


Montfort to prove that his failing had been only a momentary 
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aberration, by solemn Wager of Battle. The two Knights accord- 
ingly met to fight out the issue, before King, Peers, and an 
immense multitude of people. ‘And it came to pass,” says the 
monkish chronicler, ‘‘ while Robert de Montfort thundered on him 
manfully with hard and frequent strokes, and a valiant beginning 
promised the fruit of victory, Henry of Essex, rather giving way, 
glanced round on all sides; and lo, at the rim of the horizon, on 
the confines of the River and land, he discerned the glorious King 
and Martyr Edmund, in shining armour, and as if hovering in the 
air; looking towards him with severe countenance, nodding his 
head with a mien and motion of austere anger. At St. Edmund’s 
hand there stood also another Knight, Gilbert de Cereville ’”— 
(Book ii, ch. 14) the Knight whom he had wronged with the worst 
wrong man can inflict upon man. His heart stood still: he fought 
no longer ; vanquished not by the sword of Montfort, but by the 
terror of an evil conscience. Very significant! Not the Abbot 
only, but other men, felt the power of conscience in those days. 


“« My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure ’’— 


words of a nineteenth century poet, but the ideal of feudal chivalry ! 

But the Abbot occupies a great position—spiritual pastor and 
head of a great religious community; temporal lord of a vast 
estate; a judge by royal appointment; a Peer of Parliament by 
right of place and title. How does he comport himself in that 
position? Like a born Ruler of Men! 

“That the fit Governor could be met with under such dis- 
guises, could be recognized and laid hold of under such! Here 
he is discovered with a maximum of two shillings in his pocket, 
and a leather scrip round his neck; trudging along the highway, 
his frock-skirts looped over his arm. They think he is never- 
theless, the true Governor ; and he proves to be so.’ (Book II, 
ch. 9.) 

He is a splendid organizer and man of business. The dis- 
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ordered financial, and other business affairs, of the Monastery are 
by him brought back to harmony and perfect balance; farms, 
forests, common-lands, all duly regulated. Every man in the 
Monastery and on its great estates, feels the presence of a Master. 
Difficulties are many; there is much murmuring, there are some 
attempts at rebellion; but calm purposefulness, transparent in- 
tegrity, absolute self-control, work their perfect work, and soon 
the Abbot’s beneficial rule is everywhere submitted to and even 
blessed. Yet ‘ Abbot Samson had no experience in governing ; 
had served no apprenticeship to the trade of governing—alas, 
only the hardest apprenticeship to that of obeying.” The blessed 
secret is, “In the man himself there exists a model of governing, 
something to govern by! There exists in him a heart-abhorrence 
of whatever is incoherent, pusillanimous, unveracious—that is to 
say, chaotic, ungoverned; of the Devil, not of God. A man of 
this kind cannot help governing! He has the living soul of a 
governor in him; and the incessant necessity of struggling to un- 
fold the same out of him.” (Book II, chap. 9.) 

Here then we see something of the Feudal Ideal—that at every 
high place of the social system there should be a Governing Man, 
be he Bishop or Abbot, Vavasour or Baron, or King supreme over 
all. And that the governing should be done in accordance with 
such law and justice as were known in those days, and done as in 
the sight of God and the holy Saints and Angels. Often indeed 
the Man in Power proved to be no true man, his power but that 
of place and name; but sometimes, as in the case of Samson, a 
very true and honest, and a very faithful work of government 
was accomplished, to the glory of God and the lasting benefit of 
human kind. But the thing for us to observe is that where 
character, force, integrity were, they had free course to run and 
bring forth fruit—that amongst king and people there was the 
seeing eye for a man and a master, and the willing heart to yield 
him place and power. With these simple reflections, “our real- 
phantasmagory of St. Edmundsbury plunges into the bosom of 
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the twelfth century again, and all is over. Monks, Abbot, Hero- 
worship, Government, Obedience, Coeur-de-Lion and St. Edmund’s 
shrine, “‘ vanish like Mirza’s vision; and there is nothing left but a 
mutilated black Ruin amid green botanic expanses, and oxen, 
sheep and dilettanti’’—artists and archeologists—“ pasturing in 


their places.” (Book II, ch. 16.) 


We are now prepared to understand Carlyle’s criticism of 
modern life. And here let us acknowledge his supreme gift. 
Never is he so much at home, never is he so much himself as 
when he sets himself to expose the shams, the hypocrisies and 
meannesses of our time. He himself, however. is open to one 
grave charge—that he forgets that the Feudal System which he 
idealizes, and which he uses as a standard of comparison by which 
to expose the failures of modern life, covered social abuses more 
terrible and a morality far more corrupt, than any which exist 
to-day. In truth the Abbot Samsons of those times were about 
as rare as the Titus Salts, the Crossleys, Peabodys and Samuel 
Morleys are now. As to material comfort, even members of the 
‘submerged tenth” would despise the ‘“ pig-parings”’ of “‘ Gurth, 
sworn thrall of Cedric ;” and the discomforts of the casual ward and 
the city slum would seem quite endurable in comparison with those 
of the mud-walled, window-less, chimney-less huts in which the 
labourers herded then. England was certainly much more pictur- 
esque. Her characteristic structures were the magnificent Abbeys 
and Cathedrals of the Church and the strong-built castles of the 
Baronage. But the people were enslaved, and were subject to a 
thousand exactions and oppressions which would not now be tol- 
erated for a single day. Plague and famine, too, were the frequent 
scourges of the miserable peasantry. There were no books, except 
in the monasteries ; no peasant or yeoman, few even of the nobles, 
could read. Fierce brawling was the chief recreation of the 
people: the men of one village invaded another; and, many a 
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Saturday, the village green rang with shouts and blows, and night 
closed in with the weeping of the women over the wounded and 
the dead. 

Carlyle himself admits that modern life has its own sources of 
richness, colour, manifoldness and sterling strength. We are all 
wrong in ideas—in fact we have none: our thought is folly, our 
speech the “ gibbering of Dead Sea apes,” “ accordant with trans- 
itory semblance, discordant with eternal fact. It has been unfor- 
tunately not a Word, but a Cant; a helpless involuntary Cant, nay 
too often a cunning voluntary one: either way, a very mournful 
Cant; the voice not of Nature and Fact, but of something other 
than these.” (Book III, ch. 6.) But we are still great in 
“* Practical Material Work.” 

“‘ The grim inarticulate veracity of the English People, unable 
to speak its meaning in words, has turned itself silently on things ; 
and the dark powers of Material Nature have answered, ‘ Yes, 
this at least is true, this is not false!’ So answers Nature. ‘ Waste 
desert-shrubs of the Tropical swamps have become Cotton-trees ; 
and here, under my furtherance, are verily woven shirts—hanging 
un-sold, undistributed, but capable to be distributed, capable to 
cover the bare backs of my children of men. Mountains, old as 
the Creation, I have permitted to be bored through; bituminous 
fuel-stores, the wreck of forests that were green a million years 
ago—lI have opened them from my secret rock-chambers, and they 
are yours, ye English. Your huge fleets, steamships, do sail the 
sea; huge Indias do obey you; from huge New Englands and 
Antipodal Australias comes profit and traffic to this Old England 
of mine!’ So answers Nature. The Practical Labour of England 
is not a chimerical Triviality: it is a Fact, acknowledged by all 
the Worlds; which no man and no demon will contradict. It is, 
very audibly, though very inarticulately as yet, the one God's 
Voice we have heard in these two atheistic centuries.’’ (Book III, 
ch. 6.) 

What then was there in those Feudal Ages that we, so vastly 
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superior in wealth and intelligence, should listen to an accusatory 
voice reaching us across the abyss of Time? This, that they had 
an Ideal, and we have none. The peasant might be poor and 
barbarous, the lord sometimes tyrannous, the churchman always 
superstitious; but, remembering how little they knew, and allow- 
ing for what they could not know, there was a general and earnest 
—sometimes as in the case of Samson, a very successful effort to 
realize an [deal Society, where each man played his part in due sub- 
ordination to the general plan, where God was worshipped as a 
Reality and where Conscience was honoured as the supreme 
authority. 


Now, trying ourselves by the Feudal Ideal as realised in the life 
of Abbot Samson, where are we wrong? 

In the first place, we have no faith in God—no true Religion. 
Of course there are the popular forms of Christianity. For 
instance, there is ‘‘ Methodism with its eye for ever turned on its 
own navel, asking itself with torturing anxiety of Hope and Fear, 
‘Am I right? am I wrong? Shall I be saved ? shall I not be damned?’ 
What is this at bottom, but a new phasis of Egoism, stretched out 
into the Infinite, not always the heavenlier for its infinitude?”’ 
And then too, there is the “galvanised Dilettantism”’ of the High 
Church Party—O Heavens, what shall we say of Puseyism, in 
comparison to the twelfth century Catholicism? Little or nothing, 
for indeed it is a matter to strike one dumb. 


‘The Builder of this Universe was wise, 
He planned all souls, all systems, planets, particles : 
The Plan He shaped all Worlds and ons by, 
Was—Heavens !—Was thy small Nine-and-Thirty Articles?’ 


That certain human souls, living on this practical Earth, should 
think to save themselves and a ruined world by noisy theoretic 
demonstrations and laudations of the Church, instead of some un- 
noisy, unconscious, but practica/, total, heart-and-soul demonstration 
of a Church: this, in the circle of revolving ages, this also was a 
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thing we were tosee. A kind of penultimate thing—!” (Book II, 
ch. 15). These, and other Unveracities and Fatuities, we have 
got; but the ‘‘plague-spot, centre of the universal Social Gangrene, 
threatening all modern things with frightful death,” is that “there 
is no longer any God for us! God’s laws are become a Greatest- 
Happiness Principle, a Parliamentary Expediency: the Heavens 
overarch us only as an Astronomical Time-keeper; a butt for 
Herschel-telescopes to shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities 
at.” (Book III, ch. 1.) 

And as we have lost our reverence for Heaven, so that its infi- 
nite spaces and starry galaxies no longer flood our souls with sacred 
love and holy joy, so has the terror of Hell gone from us. Yet 
no! it is only the ‘‘infinite terror of being found guilty before the 
Just Judge” that we have lost: the modern Englishman still has 
a Hell; what is it like? 

“With hesitation, with astonishment, I pronounce it to be: The 
terror of ‘not succeeding ;’ of not making money, fame, or some 
other figure in the world—chiefly of not making money! Is not 
that a somewhat singular Hell?”’ (Book III, ch. 2.) 

Again: what have we in place of Abbot Samson’s Conscience ? 
No God—no Conscience: no conscience—no reality, veracity. 

‘“‘For the faith in an Invisible, Unnameable, Godlike, present 
everywhere in all that we see and work and suffer, is the essence 
of all faith whatsoever; and that once denied, or still worse, as- 
serted with lips only, and out of bound prayer-books only, what 
other thing remains believable? That Cant well-ordered is mar- 
ketable Cant; that Heroism means gas-lighted Histrionism ; that 
seen with ‘clear eyes’ (as they call Valet-eyes), no man is a Hero, 
or ever was a Hero, but all men are Valets and Varlets. The ac- 
cursed quintessence of all sortsof Unbelief. . . . . Weare 
now the doomed everlasting prey of the Quack.” (Book III, 
ch. 2.) 

In short, having lost sight of God and once listened to the 
Gospel of Mammonism, we have cut asunder the true Bond of 
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Society : we are like the sheep who have mistaken the voice of the 
thief for that of the Good Shepherd, and must suffer shame and 
wrong at the hands of one who came but “to steal, and to kill, and 
to destroy.’” The Quack and the Dupe are made for one another, 
“are upper and under side” as Carlyle says, ‘‘ of the same sub- 
stance.’” Our streets with their villainous hoardings and their 
perambulating advertisements show us the outward symbols of our 
moral weakness. Carlyle has transfixed for ever with the dart of 
his satire the Strand hatter with his “ lath-and-plaster hat, seven 
feet high.” Poor hatter! he is typical of much. Religious news- 
papers: please note, and purge your advertisement columns! 

We come now to the last great feudal principle of Obedience. 
How can we obey when we have lost faith in God and in Man? 

‘Democracy, which means despair of finding any Heroes to 
govern you, and contented putting up with the want of them— 
alas, thou too, mein Lieber, seest well how close it is of kin to 
Atheism, and other sad Isms; he who discovers no God, how shall 
he discover Heroes, the visible Temple of God?” Yet 
‘our distinguished Conservative Premier himself, and all but the 
thicker-headed of his party, discern Democracy to be inevitable as 
death, and are even desperate of delaying it much.” (Book III, 
ch. 13.) 

Not that Carlyle really objects to Liberty, and to every man 
taking his fair share of work and responsibility in the State; but 
he fears that the cry for political enfranchisement may blind us to 
the fact, that true liberty is of the nature of the man himself, and 
can never be, unless we are “ delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption,” are made masters of our own lusts and passions. His 
teaching is that the liberty best worth having, is that which is 
based firmly in nobleness of nature, strength of purpose, purity of 
aim and life. 

But with none of the feudal virtues, with Obedience, Con- 
science, Faith, all gone; what wonder if, in all classes of society, 
we have unrest, and in the lower classes seething discontent and 
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incipient revolution. Those are three brilliant chapters where 
Carlyle characterizes our “ Unworking Aristocracy” ‘“ Workin 
Aristocracy” and the great host of Labour. Our “ Master Idlers,” 
he tells us, have come to think that they have a right to live 
without duties. They will find if they persist, that so living, they 
are ‘“‘a tree planted on precipices.”” Our mill-owners and mer- 
chants have accepted the Supply and Demand theory of Political 
Economy, forgetting that “ Deep, far deeper than Supply-and- 
demand, are Laws, Obligations sacred as man’s life itself. 

He that will not learn them, Nature is against him. . . . Per- 
petual mutiny, contention, hatred, isolation, execration shall wait 
on his footsteps, till all men discern that the thing which he 
attains, however golden it look or be, is not success, but the want 
of success.’ “‘Cash-payment is not the sole nexus of man with 
man ”’—that it should ever have been thought so, is the secret of 
ne of our troubles—the Mammonism of the wealthy and the 
degradation of the labourer— gin-vanquished, undeliverable” — 
alike spring from it. 

It is a sad England, this of Carlyle in 1843. Yet he was far 
from hopeless. In a vigorous and uncompromising setting forth 
of what he believed to be the true state of the case, lay the best 
hope, he thought, of an improved state of things. 

He really had unlimited confidence in the genius of the English 
people, “And yet, with all thy theoretic platitudes, what a depth 
of practical sense in thee, great England! A depth of sense, of 
justice, and courage; in which, under all emergencies and world- 
bewilderments, and under this most complex of emergencies we 
now live in, there is still hope, there is still assurance.” Nay 
withal, stupid as he is, our dear John—ever, after infinite tum- 
blings, and spoken platitudes innumerable from barrel-heads and 
parliament benches, he does settle down somewhere about the just 
conclusion. ‘“ Urge not this noble silent People; rouse not the 
Berserkir rage that lies in them! Do you know their Cromwells, 
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can be made very terrible.” (Book III, ch. 5.) Ah! yes. He 
did believe that by silent patience, by much endurance or by 
Berserkir rages, the old country would win its way at last to the 
happier future he believed in. As to how much of that happier 
future he foresaw let us question him with due respect. 


Let us now look into Carlyle’s Programme of the Future. He 
is generally thought to be weak here—to be much stronger as a 
Critic than as a Director and Guide of the work of others. ‘‘ Want- 
ing in constructive statesmanship,” they complain. Mazzini, one 
of the noblest and clearest-seeing of the great men of our time, 
says that Carlyle leans too much towards individualism. These 
are his words: ‘ The great religious idea, the continued development 
of humanity by a collective labour, according to an educational plan 
designed by Providence, forefelt from age to age by a few rare intel- 
lects, and proclaimed in the last fifty years by the greatest European 
thinkers, finds but a feeble echo, or rather no echo at all, in his 
soul.” —Essay on Carlyle. 

We shall agree with Past and Present that the great question of 
the day—our day as well as his—is the Organization of Labour. 

‘“* May it please your Serene Highnesses, your Majesties, Lord- 
ships and Law-wardships, the proper epic of this world is not now 
‘Arms and the Man;’” how much less, ‘ Shirt-frills and the Man ;’ 
no, it is now ‘ Tools and the Man:”’ that, henceforth to all time, 
is now our Epic; and you, first of all others, I think, were wise to 
take note of that.” 

So he would have practical men turn their attention to the ques- 
tion whether, since discipline and organization can turn a mob into 
an army—effective to the last degree as an instrument for fighting 
against men; the great hosts of Labour cannot also be brought 
under the same influences, and made equally effective for the war 
against the brute forces of nature? Why not conquer iron, coal, 
cotton; not as now, by a desultory guerilla warfare, every man 
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seeking his own personal victory; but by disciplined and organized 
forces, as we conquered in the past our national enemies? As to 
our Captains of Industry; are they not ready-made to our hand? 
Plugson of Undershott is a very fine fellow after all. Redeem him 
from his selfishness ; let him be no longer like Choctaw Indians or 
Buccaneers, ‘‘ whose supreme aim in fighting is that they may get the 
scalps, the money, that they may amass scalps and money: out of 
such came no Chivalry, and never will; but of such came only 
gore and wreck, infernal rage and misery; desperation quenched 
in annihilation.” (Book IV, ch. 4.) 

In your new Society let your practical, strong-headed Plugson 
have place and power—let him use his gifts, his skill in organiza- 
tion, in mechanical invention, in the marshalling of men; but not 
for his own selfish ends—for the general good, the general happi- 
ness. The idea of the general good unfortunately does not as yet 
permeate society. The rascal Plugson will not as yet work for 
society but only for Plugson, as the Syndicates are discovering. 

A second point is Permanence of Contract. ‘ You do not hire 
the red-coated fighter by the day, but by the score of years.” 
‘* Blessed is he that continueth where he is.” ‘‘O unwise mortals 
that for ever change and shift, and say, Yonder, not Here!” 
Surely, it is a question “ whether, in some ulterior, perhaps some 
not far-distant stage of the ‘Chivalry of Labour,’ your Master- 
Worker may not find it possible and needful, to grant his Workers 
permanent inserest in his enterprise and theirs?” (Book IV, 
ch. 5.) 

He knows well the difficulties here. He sees that for the present 
Despotism is as much needed in a factory as on board a Man-of- 
War. Still, he does think that Master and Man, Capital and 
Labour, will utilize some day their community of interest and 
practically act upon it. But how? Ah! how? If he would only 
tell us! Yet it is something to have a great principle set before 
us as an ideal. 

A third great and suggestive thought is, that the possession of 
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the land lays upon the possessor the obligation to provide for the 
goverment of the land. So it was in the feudal times. He sees 
no place in his future for an Unworking Aristocracy; yet he 
would like to perpetuate the great traditions of our governing 
families. Of the English gentleman he says: “A free air of 
graceful stoicism, of easy silent dignity sits well on him; in his 
heart, could we reach it, lie elements of generosity, self-sacrificing 
justice, true human valour. Why should he, with such appliances, 
stand an encumbrance in the Present; perish disastrously out of 
the Future?” But he must not “sit idle aloft . . in 
pampered isolation, in exclusion from the glorious fateful battle- 
field of this God’s world,” else it will go hard with him. He 
must find his soul and his work, and so justify his existence ; or 
the march of events will sweep him off the stage. 

I confess that these three points of the Organization of Labour, 
Permanence of Contract, and the Placing upon the Land the 
Burden of Government, are all that can be stated of actual sugges- 
tion in Past and Present in the direction of public and political 
action at the present day. Many steps have already been taken 


with regard to the first two: every Employers’ Liability Act— 
every Act that tends to mitigate the harshness of the working of 
Supply-and-demand, is in that direction. Carlyle would seem to 
say “Go on! and don’t be afraid of the full logical consequences 
of your progress thitherward.”” The great Land Question has 
not yet begun to burn: when it does, we shall see a mighty 
conflagration. 


But whither do these lines of progress tend? Does Carlyle 
mean Social-ISM? I think he would answer with tremendous 
emphasis, NO! Certainly he does not mean the things usually 
called ‘Socialism ”—the “socialism” of anarchic Belgian and 
German workmen, ground down to the lowest wage to enable 
their employers to under-sell the English manufacturer; the 
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Nihilism of the Russians; the dilettante Socialism of the Fabians, 
and Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward, with its Paradise of the 
Commonplace. Neither could he have any sympathy with the 
narrow-minded Socialism of the East-end of London. Fancy his 
contempt! The docker is a decent fellow who has been hardly 
dealt with, and who has won a single well-fought battle; but he 
scarcely as yet ranks with the Carlylean Hero! 

Let us ask ourselves here, what, in all his Books, Carlyle cares 
most about? Two things :— 

First: That we should learn to reverence the Really Great— 
the Hero—not merely the man of great talent or even genius; but 
the man with qualities of insight, leadership and moral weight— 
the Great Man, good and wise, and with plans whose scope reaches 
far beyond his mere personal uplifting. 

Second: That there can be no permanent improvement in 
human circumstances, without improvement in human character. 

Depend upon it he would say that no Social Scheme—not even 
if built up upon his own three lines of progress, will ever avail to 
a people who cannot recognize and reverence their Heroes, and who 
are not themselves in a state of sound moral healthfulness. Here 
he is just as Individualist as Herbert Spencer, who says :—‘* The 
belief that truly-good legislation and administration,” (and what 
he says is equally true of social order) “can go along with a 
humanity not truly good, is a chronic delusion. While our form 
of government, giving means for expressing and enforcing claims, 
is the best form yet envolved for preventing aggressions of class 
upon class, and of individuals on one another ; yet it is hopeless to 
expect from it, any more than from other forms of government, 
a capacity and a rectitude greater than that of the society out of 
which it grows.” —Society of Sociology, Chap. XI. 

From all which it follows that, for the present, we are as 
well off as we deserve to be; and the spirit of Carlyle’s work seems 
to tell us, that, in proportion as we gain in self-control, in wisdom, 
n earnestness and veracity, we shall make progress in the solution 
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of the problems of the age. He would be the last to claim that 
he had the power to solve those problems ; but yet it is plain that 
an Ideal State did shine afar off to him, of which he was persuaded 
that it could not be until men were true, noble, and self-forgetting. 
Hence his satire on Democracy does not mean that he hated the 
people; but that he knew they were not fit as yet to be trusted 
with the carrying out of his great plans in all their sweep. 
When he scoffs at liberty, it is liberty to be grasping, worldly, 
wicked, that he hates. He does not object to it, if wisely and 
honestly used by wise and honest men; for men like these, he 
knew, would always be loyal to a true King and Hero; and when 
such a generation appears upon the scene, then, and then only, shall 
we see a regenerated society and the Ideal State. 

These great Questions—how solemn they are, and how solemnly 
and yet courageously and hopefully should we face them, and the 
(to us) equally great questions of our individual moral life! At 
the beginning of this work, Carlyle compares this life of ours to 
the fabled Sphinx, “who sat by the wayside propounding her 
riddle to the passengers, which if they could not answer, she 
destroyed them!’” ‘The passage which follows (Book I, ch. 2) is 
one of the most magnificent in literature, and it shall close my 
lecture for me, all too eloquently ! 

“Nature, like the Sphinx, is of womanly celestial loveliness and 
tenderness, the face and bosom of a goddess, but ending in the 
claws and body of a lioness. There is in her a celestial beauty 
—which means celestial order, pliancy to wisdom; but there is 
also a darkness, a ferocity, fatality, which are infernal. She is a 
goddess, but one not yet disimprisoned—the articulate lovely 
still encased in the inarticulate chaotic. How true! And does 
she not propound riddles to us? Of each man she asks daily, 
‘Knowest thou the meaning of this day? what thou canst do 
to-day? wisely attempt to do?’ Nature, Universe, Destiny, 
Existence, howsoever we name this grand unnameable Fact in the 
midst of which we live and struggle, is as a heavenly bride and 
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conquest to the wise and brave, to them who can discern her 
behests and do them; a destroying fiend to them who cannot. 
Answer her riddle, it is well with thee. Answer it not, pass on 
regarding it not, it will answer itself; the solution for thee is a 
thing of teeth and claws; Nature is a dumb lioness, deaf to thy 
pleadings, fiercely devouring. Thou art not now her victorious 
bridegroom ; thou art her mangled victim, scattered on the preci- 
pices, as a slave-bound, treacherous, recreant, ought to be and 
must. 

With Nations it is as with individuals: can they rede the riddle 
of Destiny? This English Nation, will it get to know the mean- 
ing of ifs strange new To-day? Is there sense enough extant, 
discoverable anywhere or anyhow, in our united twenty-seven 
million heads to discern the same; valour enough in our twenty- 
seven million hearts to dare and do the bidding thereof? It will 
be seen !—”’ 





NOTES ON SESAME AND LILIES. 
[continued] 


By the Reverend J. B. Booth. 


LILIES. 


68. A vESTAL TEMPLE: Vesta (Gk. éoria, hestia = hearth) 
among the Romans was the goddess of the hearth. On her altar 
the sacred fire was kept perpetually burning by the Vestal Virgins, 
specially dedicated to her service; and its extinction threatened 
the downfall of the state. The honours paid to the Vestals were, 
like the penalties for any dereliction of duty, very great. 

HovuszHoLD Gops.—Among the Romans each household wor- 
shipped gods of its own choice, who were believed to watch over 
that particular household. Their images were placed in the inner- 
most and most secret part of the house, and were thus called the 
Penates. 

SHADE AS OF THE ROCK IN A WEARY LAND: See Isaiah xxxii, 2. 

Puaros.—A name applied to lighthouses in general, from the 
celebrated one built on the island of Pharos, in the bay of Alex- 
andria, by Sostratus of Cnidus at the command of Ptolemy I, 
king of Egypt, 322-285 B.C. 

CEILED WITH CEDAR, ETC.: See Jeremiah xxii, 14. 

69. ‘La ponna & MOBILE Q “ Woman is changeful as a feather 

QUAL PIUM ALVENTO:” . in the wind:” the first words of 


the well-known song in Verdi’s opera “ Rigoletto.” 
“ VARIABLE AS THE SHADE, ETC.: Scott's Marmion, canto vi, 30. 


“© woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 
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70. THAT POET DISTINGUISHED 
RIGHTNESS— Wordsworth. 

71. A COUNTENANCE IN WHICH DID MEET, ETC. : from “She was 
a phantom of delight,” to be found among Wordsworth’s “ Poems 
of the Imagination.”” Recorps, PROMISES, 7.¢., past and future. 

72. Vattey oF Hvumitiation: traversed by Christian in 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

OWNING THEMSELVES FOR EVER CHILDREN, GATHERING PEBBLES 
ON A BOUNDLESS SHORE: /.¢., mere gatherers of fragments cast up 
by the boundless sea of knowledge, the comparison humbly applied 
to himself by Sir Isaac Newton. 

FATEFUL THREADS OF WOVEN FIRE: an allusion to the three 
Greek goddesses of fate, Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos, who spun, 
distributed, or severed the thread of each man’s life. 

‘‘FoR ALL WHO ARE DESOLATE AND OPPRESSED”: one of the 
most touching petitions in our beautiful Litany. 

The above characteristic estimate of the functions and place of 
woman is, the writer of these notes believes, truer to her nature 
—shewn by her history to be receptive, not creative—than more 
aggressive modern gospels, which can hardly be said to produce a 
nobler type than Ruskin’s. Nature wins in the end. 

73. The paragraph is directed against Calvinistic and puritani- 
cal narrowness of mind and heart, and warns against the arrogance 
that springs from a /ittle knowledge, especially in so profound a 
subject as theology. ‘‘ Consecrated myrrh ’’—religious bitterness. 
A narrow woman thinks herself called and qualified by her very 
narrowness to pronounce judgment. The paragraph is best illus- 
trated by those passages in Preserita (e.g., ch. x) and elsewhere 
which deal with his own early religious education. 

‘‘ HER HOUSEHOLD MOTIONS,” ETC.: From Wordsworth’s poem 
already alluded to (sec. 71). 

81. THe Dean or Curist CHuRCH oR THE MasTER OF 
Trinity : the heads, that is to say, of the chief colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge respectively. 
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82. ‘Domremy”: a village on the borders of Lorraine and 
Champagne, in France, near the forest-clad Vosges mountains. 
Hence Ruskin (Fors Clavigera) calls Joan of Arc “the wood 
maid of Domrémy.” 

‘“* MoorisH TEMPLES OF THE Hinpoos” : Mohammedan mosques 
of Moorish architecture in India. 

‘’Tourarine”: An ancient province of France through which 
the river Loire flows. Tours is its capital. 

“German Drets.’’—The Diet was the feudal assembly of the 
vassals of the Emperor in the middle ages. Out of it gradually 
grew the representative assembly or parliament. 

Note to 82. M. Micneter lived 1798-1874. 

Dez Quincey.—Thomas de Quincey (1785-1859). His best 
known work is The Confessions of an English Opium Eater—a 
vivid account of his own dreams or imaginings under the influence 
of the drug. 

83. ‘“‘SHARP ARROWS . . . . COALS OF JUNIPER”: See 
Psalm cxx, 4. The juniper alluded to here is more strictly 
a species of broom or genista. It is abundant in parts of 
Palestine, and its roots make excellent charcoal. See also I Kings, 
XiX, 5. 

4. THE OTHER SIDE OF THE Mersrty.—This lecture was 
delivered at Manchester, which stands on the Irwell, a tributary 
of the Mersey. 

ITs RED LIGHT: i.¢., of the lighthouse at Holyhead. 

Parnassus.—At its foot lay Delphi, the seat of the great oracle 
of Apollo. The nine Muses, who haunted the mountain, presided 
over poetry, music, dancing and all the arts. 

Istanp oF Aécina: In the Saronic gulf, opposite Athens. It 
played a conspicuous part in Greek history. The ruins of its 
Doric temple to Athene (Minerva), built in the first half of the 
sixth century B.C. and mentioned by Herodotus, iii, 59, are still 
to be seen at the N.E. end of the island. Its pediments contained 
the famous sculptures of Trojan warriors, now at Munich. 
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85. ScaTTERED . . . . AS SHEEP HAVING NO SHEPHERD: 
S. Matthew, ix, 36. 

STRIKES FORTH . - FROM THE ROCKS: As the Lawgiver 
Moses did at the command of the Almighty. See Exodus xvii, 6. 

Aw Unknown Gop: S. Paul at Athens found an altar bearing 
the inscription “To the Unknown God.” See his sermon to the 
Athenians in Acts xvii, 23. 

88. Lapy—‘ BREAD-GIVER” oR “ LoaF-GIvE:”: From the 
Old English A/af, bread or loaf; while—dy is from the Old English 
root dig, to knead (New Oxford Dict.). 

Lorp—“ MAINTAINER OF LAws””: as if from the Anglo-Saxon 
lagu, law and weard, ward. The more probable derivation is 
from the Anglo-Saxon Aldford, i.e., hlaf-weard, \oaf-ward. See 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary. 

IN BREAKING OF BREAD: See S. Luke xxiv, 30, 31, 35. 

89. Dominus—Domina: Lat. “lord” and “lady,” but both 
from domus, a house. 

go. Rex et Recina) These Latin and French words for 

Ror et Rene. i King and Queen” are all from the 
Latin word “rego,” J make straight or right, and hence J rule; 
as are our “rectitude,” “ rectify,” “‘ rector,” etc. 

Myrtie crown: Myrtle was sacred to Venus the Goddess of 
Beauty. 

Prince or ALL Peace. See Isaiah ix, 6. 

git. Verity “Der cratia”’: really and truly “by the grace 
of God.” The full Latin inscription on English coins runs: 
“Victoria, Dei gratia, Britannie Regina, Fidei Defensor, Indie 
Imperatrix”’: “ Victoria, by the grace of God, Queen of Britain, 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India.” 

g2. WuiITH THE SHROUD WRAPPED ABOUT HIS FEET: living a 
life which involves premature death. 

IMMEASURABLE, UNIMAGINABLE GUILT . . . . OF THEIR 
PRIESTS AND KINGS: in not preventing war and the frenzy of 
nations. 
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CHRYSOLITE: a precious stone—transparent and of a fine green 
colour. (See Rev. xxi, 20,) The words are Othello’s: 


“ Had she been true, 
If Heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
I’d not have sold her for it.” (Act v. sc. 2, 146.) 


93. “HER FEET HAVE TOUCHED THE MEADOWS,” ETC: From 
Tennyson’s Maud (Part I, canto xii, verse 6). 


“I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
Her fect have touched the meadows 
And left the daisies rosy.” 


94. ‘EVEN THE LIGHT HAREBELL,” ETC.: In the description 
of Ellen Douglas in Scott’s Lady of the Lake (1, 18). 

KNOTTED CATERPILLAR: the segments of its body have a 
knotted appearance. 

“‘CoME, THOU SOUTH (WIND),” ETc.—Song of Solomon, iv, 16. 

Fiorets : little or young flowers, therefore fragile. 

Dante’s GREAT Matitpa: Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, of 
which she was feudal lady in the eleventh century. She allied 
herself with Gregory VII against the Emperor Henry: and left 
her estates by will to the Papal See. See Dante’s Purgatorio, xxviii, 
413 XXXi, 91; Xxxli, 82; xxxill, 119: she is chosen, as a type of 
the active life, to conduct Dante through the Earthly Paradise, as 
Beatrice, the type of the contemplative life, is chosen to conduct 
him through the Heavenly Paradise. See Modern Painters, Vol. 
III, Part iv, ch. xiv, sec. 37. Dante sees her first on the opposite 
side of a river in Purgatory, called Lethe (Gk. “ forgetfulness,” a 
name applied to a river in the under-world causing oblivion of the 
past), which can make those who drink forget all their evil deeds. 
In another part of its course it is called Eunoe (Gk. “ well- 
minded,”’ “‘ benevolent’) and causes remembrance of good deeds 
only. Matilda draws him through the waters of Lethe which take 
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immediate effect; and later causes him to drink of the water of 
Eunoe. The Purgatorio closes with the words— 
“T returned 
From the most holy wave, regenerate, 
Even as new plants renewed with foliage new, 
Pure and made apt for mounting to the stars.” 
(Cary’s Translation.) 


CoME INTO THE GARDEN, ETCc.: in Tennyson’s Maud, Part I, 
canto XXil. 

THE LARKSPUR LISTENS, ETC.: continuing the quotation from 
the same poem. The flowers are represented as all eager for the 
coming of Maud. 

gs. A Maperetne: Mary Magdalene. Read S. John xx, 
11-18. 

THAT OLD GARDEN WHERE THE FIERY SWORD Is SET: Ruskin 
here likens the Garden of Eden to the life of earthly ease and 
pleasure. 

WHETHER THE VINE HAS FLOURISHED AND THE POMEGRANATE 
BUDDED: Song of Solomon, vii, 12. 


SancuINnE: “blood-red” (Lat. sanguis, blood). 
TAKE US THE Foxes, ETC.: Song of Solomon, ii, 15. 
SHALL THE FOXES HAVE HOLES,‘ETC.: Read S. Matthew, viti, 20. 





REVIEWS. 


Renaissance Types: W.S. Lilly. London: Fisher Unwin, 1901. 


le S7eatk are very grateful to Mr. Lilly for reprinting and 
aycompleting his Quarterly articles, and his study of 
— Angelo. The unity of the book is provided 
A\for by the method indicated in the title. For his 
Stypes Mr. Lilly has selected Michael Angelo, in whom 
cdalanal the genius of design: Erasmus, in whom modernity 
finds its clearest prototype: Reuchlin, the type of the scientific 
scholar : Luther, the mighty revolutionist : More, the saintly man 
of affairs. These names do not of course cover nearly or evenly 
the whole field of Renaissance activity. But Mr. Lilly’s outlook 
is broad and his knowledge wide, so that he does succeed in leav- 
ing his types within their context while yet making them very 
real and individual. The series is introduced by an admirable 
account of the genesis of the Renaissance, and closed by a general 
summary of results. 

Of Mr. Lilly’s style and methods very little need be said. He 
is always vigorous, clear, and easy to read. One of his most 
striking characteristics is his -realisation of the double standpoint 
necessary for the historian. For complete history has two con- 
trasting aspects—it involves the study of past events in the light 
of preceding events, with the active characters removed as little as 
possible from the medium of attainment and possibility in which 
they actually were developed—that is history from the contem- 
porary point of view. Over and above this quality (but not to its 
neglect), it involves the study of past events in the light of the 
future: that is history from the point of view of development. 
Of course so superhuman a compound of detachment and sympathy 
is not to be looked for anywhere : probably those who come near- 
est the ideal are seldom impelled to write (or at any rate to write 
history), and always driven to fresh learning. Mr. Lilly is not 
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meanly gifted with this historic sense, and is thus saved from the 
mistakes of the majority even of the really eminent writers on his 
subject. With a less even comprehension of historic principles, 
their work has been too often onesided—becoming in the one case 
unfruitful in their hands, in the other always unsound and mis- 
chievous in varying degree. Mr. Lilly’s essays are yet another 
tribute to the fine scholarliness of Lord Acton, to whom they are 
dedicated. The keynote of the book is a sentence of Lord Acton’s, 
that “‘ progress in the direction of organised and assured freedom 
is the characteristic fact of modern history.” 

The Renaissance is of the profoundest interest in the develop- 
ment of history from that point of view. It is also most subtly 
complicated, and deeply controversial even now, with our saner 
perspective. No one who has opinions expects to find them all 
confirmed in an independent author—we should do little good by 
enumerating our personal differences from Mr. Lilly. But his 
Catholic position does perhaps a little more than help to put him 
in sharp contrast with the most popular writers on this period, 
who are for the most part infectious victims of the opposite fan- 
aticisms of irreligion and Protestantism. For instance there is 
undeniably a tone of bitterness in the account of Luther, very 
noticeable in the mention of his marriage. Again we think that 
the other side of the Council of Trent—that side on which it 
marked reaction and retrogression—might have been profitably 
insisted on. On the other hand it helps him to take a sensible 
view of the correspondence between Luther and Erasmus, so vari- 
ously explained, though one would have thought the meaning ob- 
vious. The same may be said of their controversy on the freedom 
of the will, and many other examples might be chosen. On the 
whole Mr. Lilly keeps well to his determination to read events 
‘in the dry light of secular history” and “ without blinkers.” 

One characteristic of Mr. Lilly’s style demands notice—his pas- 
sion for quotation. He has brought us many memorable phrases 
from his wide reading, and given us many times the keen delight 
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of finding old and new associations in apt conjunction round a 
profound or brilliant saying. But the quotation habit is a danger- 
ous one, and Mr. Lilly has not avoided its pitfalls, but often wor- 
ries us to no purpose with inverted commas, where he need fear no 
charge of plagiarism. In the references to authorities (where by the 
way it is curious not to find such modern writers as Baird and 
Emerton inserted) Froude gets very short shrift. And we cannot 
help sympathising, for radical inaccuracy is as much “a rampant 
devil” in history, as confident stupidity is in statesmanship; to 
use the vigorous language of Sir Robert Morier. Will no one 
save Froude from himself, and give us the magnificent pages of 
description and delineation which neither corrupt the general 
reader nor rouse the student’s ire ? 

Mr. Lilly’s Summary of Contents and Index make no small 
claim on our gratitude: Mr. Fisher Unwin has so produced the 
book that it is both handsome to look at and pleasant to read. 
Indeed it is emphatically a book to possess. 

J.A.D. 


Poetry for Poetry’s Sake: an Inaugural Lecture by A. C. Bradley, 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. London: Henry Frowde, 1/-. 


3 fie, N these days when the spread of education, cheap editions, 
a3 oh with a renewed zest for reading, has made the production 
Yof critical literature so common an accomplishment, it is 

WA\ refreshing to meet the uncommon quality of such a lecture 

as this. We do not deplore this increase of facile criticism. 

It shows a deepened feeling for the great classical forces which are 
so mighty an instrument ready to hand for the education of our 
people. The critical instinct is a great factor in this progress: it 


is waking everywhere, in magazines, newspapers, literary societies, 
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etc., in very varying degrees. But it is only in a very elementary 
stage and must not be allowed to stop there. Education is a life- 
long development of mind and character, be the shaping influences 
what they may. You cannot start at the top, you must begin at 
the bottom: but you must never rest in the ascent. If we never 
pass the bounds of our Mutual Improvement Society standards, 
for us at any rate they have failed. Nor must we ever be content 
with the string of short paragraphs from the pens of literary men, 
often of great talent, that appear with dismal regularity in the 
side columns of pink and illustrated papers. 

From such work as this, whether promising or inept, we turn 
to Dr. Bradley’s lecture with as much relief as we do from the 
fussy pedantry of so much adult criticism. Dr. Bradley has spent 
long years in devotion to literature, in the rich friendship which 
is a university's most precious gift, in fruitful teaching. His mind 
is at once alert, thoughtful, and mature. His strong natural in- 
stincts, artistic and philosophical, have been carefully trained in 
taste and logical power. Those who love poetry and try to make 
that love more and more intelligent will be glad to accept his 


guidance, and to do with him a piece of clear and steady thinking. 
It will not only be its own reward, but help them to appreciate 
more keenly and connectedly that wonderful mystic flower of 
humanity, 


“the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes.” 


Dr. Bradley left his chair at Glasgow to devote the evening of 
his days to literary work. May his labours increase the honour 
which he and his brothers have won in the fields of education and 
philosophy. 

The Clarendon Press have produced the lecture in a form not 
unworthy, and made of it a charming booklet. 


J. A.D. 
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The Autobiography of a Fournalist. By W.F. Stillman. 2 vols. 
London: Grant Richards, 1901. 


24) which possessed a greater interest, both on personal and 
aN WS) public grounds, than this of Mr. Stillman’s. As we 

vA were reading it, the news of the author’s death reached us, 

FL and we share in the general regret felt at the loss of a 
man of character and brilliant gifts, which were consistently used in 
the interests of humanity. The personal interest of his life is 
increased by the fact that he knew intimately many of the most 
celebrated men and women of the Victorian age. Its public 
interest none who open this book can fail to realize. The positions 
which Mr. Stillman held have enabled him to give us a new light 
along the the byways of modern history, especially of Turkey, of 
Greece, and of Rome. 

Mr. Stillman was born in New England, the son of austere 
Puritan parents in humble circumstances. The story of his early 
life is one of continual struggle, but he managed to secure a 
fair general education, ultimately taking his degree at college. 
From his youth upwards he was deeply sensible to the influ- 
ence of Nature, and he had, too, a genuine love for Art. He 
read Ruskin’s works on Art, and soon after the end of his college 
course he crossed to England with one or two letters of introduc- 
tion, and a slender stock of cash, intent upon seeing the pictures by 
Turner, Copley Fielding, and Creswick, of which he had read 
much. He became known to Griffiths the picture dealer, and 
passionate admirer of Turner, and his place was one of his com- 
mon resorts :— 


Qi ite T is long since an autobiography was given to the world 


“Here I first saw Ruskin and was introduced to him. I was look- 
ing at some little early drawings of Turner, when a gentleman entered 
the gallery, and, after a conversation between them, Griffiths came to 
me and asked if I should not like to be presented to the author of 
Modern Painters, to which I naturally replied in the affirmative. I 
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could hardly believe my eyes, expecting to find in him something of 
the fire, enthusiasm and dogmatism of his book, and seeing only a 
gentleman of the most gentle type, blonde, refined, and with as little 
self-assertion or dogmatic tone as was possible consistently with the 
holding of his own opinions; suggesting views rather than asserting 
them, and as if he had not himself come to a conclusion on the subject 
of a conversation. A delightful, and to me, instructive conversation, 
ended in an invitation to visit his father’s collection of drawings and 
pictures at Denmark Hill, and later to spend the evening at his own 
house in Grosvenor Street . . . . I then saw Mrs. Ruskin, and 
I have a very vivid impression of her personal beauty. I remember 
saying to a friend, to whom I spoke of the visit just after, that she was 
the most beautiful woman I had seen in England. As I approached 
the house there was a bagpiper playing near it, and the pipes entered 
into the conversation in the drawing room. On my making some very 
disparaging opinion of their music, which I heard for the first time, 
Mrs. Ruskin flamed up with indignation, but, after an annihilating 
look, she said mildly, ‘I suppose no Southerner can understand the 
pipes,’ and we then discussed them calmly, she telling some stories to 
illustrate their power and the special range of their effect.” 


After studying art in England for some time, Mr. Stillman 
came under the influence of Kossuth, and ultimately undertook a 
dangerous mission for him the object of which was the recovery 
of the Austrian crown jewels. The mission was not successful, 
but its story is one of deep interest. In this connection we feel 
bound to say that Mr. Stillman appears to us to be sometimes un- 
justly severe in his estimates of men. He tells us, for instance, 
that he met Kossuth thirty years after the mission referred to and 
introduced himself as the young man who went to Hungary for 
him, to carry off the crown jewels. Kossuth denied the existence 
of the expedition, and upon Mr. Stillman replying that he had his 
letters relating to it, he asked to see them. Mr. Stillman prom- 
ised to send them conditionally upon his returning them, but on 
thinking the matter over he sent one only. Kossuth never re- 
turned this, and Mr. Stillman therefore concludes that his object 
was to get hold of the letters in order to suppress their evidence. 
We confess that the evidence seems to us insufficient upon which 
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to make so serious a reflection upon the character of a man like 
Kossuth. Another instance of this tendency in Mr. Stillman is 
shewn in a remark he makes about Mr. Ruskin. The latter had 
not noticed that a certain picture by Turner represented a moon- 
light scene. Mr. Stillman had, and mentions that the incident 
gave him a serious perplexity as to the accuracy of Ruskin’s per- 
ceptions of nature. It really need not have troubled him. 

After studying Art in Paris, Mr. Stillman returned to America 
and spent some time in the backwoods. Later he experimented 
in journalism with success. Now, too, he made the acquaintance 
of Emerson, Agassiz, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Lowell and Long- 
fellow. This portion of Mr. Stillman’s life has perhaps the great- 
est personal interest, and his reminiscences of these men, most of 
whom where members with him of the Adirondack Club, and 
spent some months together camping in the woods, is intensely 
interesting. Mr. Stillman is particularly happy in the manner in 
which he gives us their chief characteristics. Here is a picture of 
Emerson. 


“ And as I look back from the distance of years to the days when 
we questioned together, he rises above all his contemporaries as Mont 
Blanc does above the intervening peaks when seen from afar, not the 
largest in mass, but loftiest in climb, soaring higher, if not occupying 
the space of some of his companions, even in our little assemblies. 
Emerson was the best listener I ever knew, and at the other meeting- 
place where I saw him occasionally, the Saturday club, his attention 
to what others were saying was far more notable than his disposition to 
enter into the discussions. Now and then he flashed out with a com- 
ment which lit up the subject as an electric spark might, but in general 
he shone unconsciously. I remember that one day when, at the club, 
we were discussing the nature of genius, some one turned to Emerson 
and asked him for a definition of the thing, and he instantly replied, 
‘the faculty of generalising from a single example ;’ and nobody at the 
table could give so good and consise a definition.” 


Mr. Stillman returned to England, and resumed his art work. 
He accepted an invitation from Mr. Ruskin to go with him to 
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Switzerland, and he gives a very interesting account of the time 
they spent together. Here is a strange little story : 


“‘ A dear old man was Coutet, and fully deserving the affection and 
confidence of Ruskin. Connected with him was a story which Ruskin 
told me there of a locality in the valley of Chamounix, of which the 
guides had told him, haunted by a ghost which could be seen only by 
children. It was a figure of a woman who raked the dead leaves, and 
when she looked up at them the children said they only saw a skull in 
place of a face. Ruskin sent to a neighbouring valley for a child who 
could know nothing of the legend, and went with him to a locality 
which the ghost haunted. Arrived there, he said to the boy, ‘ What 
a lonely place. There is nobody here but ourselves.’ ‘No,’ said the 
child, ‘There is a woman there, raking the leaves,’ pointing in a 
certain direction. ‘Let us go nearer to her,’ said Ruskin, and they 
walked that way, when the boy stopped, saying that he did not want 
to go nearer, for the woman looked up and he said that she had no eyes 
in her head, ‘ only holes.’ ” 


So far we have been dealing with the first volume of Mr. Still- 
man’s autobiography, and have left ourselves no space for the later 
years of his life. We regret this the less however because the 
second volume, though of extreme interest, deals for the most 
part with political matters, which are now public history. Mr. 
Stillman was American Consul, first at Rome, and later at Crete, 
and passed through stirring times in both offices. Ultimately he 
became the Times correspondent at Rome, and exercised a quite 
unique influence in Italian politics. In the light of more recent 
events, our readers will find his estimate of Crispi of special in- 
terest. 

It may be fairly claimed for this work that it does not possess 
a dull page. It is written with considerable literary skill, and it 
reflects a great personality. It has confirmed us in a belief that 
we have long held, that autobiography is one of the most fascin- 
ating forms of literature. 
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A NEW RUSKIN A permanent Ruskin museum was opened on the 
MUSEUM AT 


CONISTON. 31st of August, at Coniston, Lancashire, by Canon 
Rawnsley, in the presence of a large gathering. 
The museum consists of a large, well-lighted room adjoining the 
Coniston Institute, and has been specially built and furnished for 
the purpose from the proceeds of the Ruskin Exhibition held at 
Coniston last summer. Among the exhibits are a considerable 
number of original Ruskin drawings, manuscripts, and note-books, 
with numerous relics of great interest available through the kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, of Brantwood. Mr. W.G. 
Collingwood, the organizer of the Ruskin Exhibition, also con- 
tributes an extensive series of engravings of Ruskin drawings, 
original manuscripts, a collection of Greek sculpture dug up in 
Cyprus for Mr. Ruskin, and many other articles associated with 
Mr. Ruskin. There is likewise a section in the museum devoted 
to local history and antiquities, and the foundation of a reference 
library, containing many books given by Mr. Collingwood. 
Canon Rawnsley, in opening the museum, said they were met 
to set the crown and completion on a work dear to the heart of 
John Ruskin and his friends, the Severns, Mr. Collingwood, the 
people of Coniston, and all who believed they were bound to make 
the rural life of Britain brighter and happier. That institute was 
the result of seven years’ effort to make the club house of Coniston 
as perfect as might be. To its convenience they now added a 
room for study and quiet thought and work, to which, however, 
during the summer season the public would be admitted to view 
the contents. It was a matter for rejoicing that Mr. Collingwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn. and Dr. Kendall, the president of the insti- 
tute, and the Committee had attained their object, and that there 
was not a penny of debt to cast a shadow on the undertaking. 
Yet there was a shadow upon them all. He who knew that valley 
for more than seventy years, and who, when ill in late years, said, 
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“‘ If I could lie down by the crags of Coniston,” was now laid to 
rest for ever beneath the hills of the valley he so loved and 
honoured by his love. ‘There could be no fitter moument to the 
master’s memory, though none desired more sincerely only to leave 
his memory in the hearts of his followers. 


= a In a recent number of Harmsworth’s Magazine 
IN DRESS. there appears an article entitled, ‘“‘ The Impossibility 


of Dressing on a £1000 a Year,” which is concerned 
with the manner in which the women leaders of Society find it 
necessary to dress at the present time, So far as the statements 
made in the article are authentic, they make an eloquent testimony 
to the growing vulgarity of the age, and it is with much pleasure 
that we print the following wise words from The Daily News, 
dealing with the subject :-— 


“This sort of thing reads like some dark page from the books of 
Bedlam. It is as if a man gave §s. for a lucifer match, or wrote a 
cheque in order to purchase a lead pencil. The dominant character- 
istic of the whole of this fashionable expenditure is, above all things, 
its astonishing ill-breeding. Any person of taste can understand that 
a ceremonial dress might be suitable for a ceremonial occasion, just as 
crown jewels are suitable for a coronation. But to a person of taste 
the idea of an ordinary walking dress worth £30 is like the idea of a 
crown and sceptre made of tin and spangles. If a dress is ceremonial 
let it be avowedly so. If it is only useful let it be avowedly so. But, 
according to this estimate, clothes that are meant for pure holiday 
purposes, for shooting, for race meetings, for cycling, for the seaside, 
are bound first and foremost to be expensive. This is not only vulgarity, 
it is kind of half-witted vulgarity. It is like carrying a golden alpen- 
stock, or wearing diamond nails in one’s walking boots. Any person 
or any class that is guilty of such conduct has not begun to have even 
the rudiments of refinement. Refinement is a sense of the appropriate, 
and a gentleman is a man to whom a leather apron is as natural if he is 
working in a smithy as pumps if he is dancing ina ballroom. Men are, 
upon the whole, placed beyond the reach of this morbid insanity of 
dress, even in the fashionable class. A man who wore a watch chain 
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of diamonds or a waistcoat of cloth of gold would be regarded either 
as a lunatic or a cad. The male half even of the most frivolous society 
still follows the unbroken tradition of the Puritans : it cuts its hair short, 
and wears black clothes. If we are rightly informed about this feminine 
expenditure, there are more gentlemen who are gentlemen than there 
ladies who are ladies. 

For it will scarcely be disputed that the essence of vulgarity begins 
when the dress is more conspicuous than the wearer. The funda- 
mental zsthetic truth in connection with the toilet may be found in 
the Scripture saying that ‘the body is more than raiment.’ The great 
sin of the society woman is not vanity; her sin is rather the absence 
of vanity. She ought to be more proud of her own noble bodily 
beauty, and less proud of the degree to which she can smother it in 
trivialities, which prove nothing except the extent of her husband’s 
bankingaccount. The definition of a bad dress is a dress which extorts 
from the spectator the exclamation, ‘What a beautiful dress!’ The 
definition of a good dress is a dress he does not see, and which only 
makes him say, ‘ What a beautiful woman!’ ‘These women are sin- 
ning as much against their own natural desire for praise as if they were 
nuns or Quakers. They need to be taught to think less of the im- 
pression which they can create artificially and more of the impression 
which they cannot help creating. In a deep and true sense, strange 
as the phrase may seen, they need to be taught to think less of others 
and more of themselves.” 
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